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THE THREE KINGS. 


THREE kings went riding from the East 
Through fine weather and wet; 

‘* And whither shall we ride,’’ they said, 
‘* Where we ha’ not ridden yet ?”’ 


** And whither shall we ride,’’ they said, 
‘* To find the hidden thing 

That turns the course of all our stars 
And all our auguring ?”’ 


They are the Wise Men of the East, 
And none so wise as they; 

** Alas! ’’ the king of Persia cried, 
** And must ye ride away? 


** Yet since ye go a-riding, sirs, 
I pray ye, ride for me, 

And carry me my golden gifts 
To the King o’ Galilee. 


‘** Go riding into Palestine, 
A long ride and a fair! ”’ 

‘*?Tis well! ’? the Mages answered him, 
** As well as anywhere! ”’ 


They rode by day, they rode by night, 
The stars came out on high — 

** And oh! ”’ said King Balthazzar, 
As he gazed into the sky, 


** We ride by day, we ride by night, 
To a king in Galilee, 

We leave a king in Persia, 
And kings no less are we. 


‘* Yet often in the deep blue night, 
When stars burn far and dim, 

I wish I knew a greater king 
To fall and worship him. 


‘¢ A king who should not care to reign, 
But wonderful and fair ; 

A king —a king that were a star 
Aloft in miles of air!” 


‘* A star is good,’”’ said Melchior. 
** A high, unworldly thing ; 

But I would choose a soul alive 
To be my Lord and King. 


‘* Not Herod, nay, nor Cyrus, nay, 
Not any king at all; 

For I would choose a newborn child 
Laid in a manger-stall.’’ 


***Tis well,’’ the black King Caspar cried, 
‘* For mighty men are ye; 

But no such humble king were meet 
For my simplicity. 


‘¢ A star is small and very far, 
A babe’s a simple thing; 

The very Son of God himself 
Shall be my Lord and King!” 
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Then smiled the King Balthazzar, 
** A good youth! ’’ Melchior cried ; 
And young and old, without a word, 
Along the hills they ride. 


Till lo! among the western skies 
There grows a shining thing — 

‘*The star! Behold the star,”’ they shout; 
‘* Behold Balthazzar’s king! ” 


And lo! within the western skies 
The star begins to flit; 

The three kings spur their horses on 
And follow after it. 


And when they reach the king’s palace 
They cry, ‘‘ Behold the place! ” 
But, like a shining bird, the star 
Flits on in heaven apace. 


Oh they rode on and on they rode, 
Till they reached a lonely wold, 

Where shepherds keep their flocks by night, 
And the night was chill and cold. 


Oh they rode on and on they rode, 
Till they reach a little town, 

And there the star in heaven stands still 
Above a stable brown. 


The town is hardly a village, 
The stable’s old and poor, 

But there the star in heaven stands still 
Above the stable door. 


And through the open door, the straw 
And the tired beasts they see; 

And the babe, laid in a manger, 
That sleepeth peacefully. 


‘* All hail, the King of Melchior! ”’ 
The three wise men begin; 

King Melchior swings from off his horse, 
And he would have entered in. 


But why do the horses whinny and neigh ? 
And what thing fills the night 

With wheeling spires of angels, 
And streams of heavenly light ? 


Above the stable roof they turn 
And hover in a ring, 

And ‘‘ Glory be to God on high 
And peace on earth’’ they sing. 


King Melchior kneels upon the grass 
And falls a-praying there; 
Balthazzar lets the bridle drop 
And gazes in the air. 


But Caspar gives a happy shout 
And hastens to the stall, 
** Now hail! ’’ he cries, ‘‘ thou Son of God,. 
And Saviour of us all.”’ 
A. Mary F. RoBINSON. 
Contemporary Review. 
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From The National Review. 
MORALS AND MANNERS IN RICHARDSON. 
BY MRS. ANDREW LANG. 

THE fashion of this world passeth away. 
Only a hundred and forty years ago, a 
group of ladies, chiefly young girls just 
grown up, might have been found seated 
in the summer-house of a large garden at 
North End, Hammersmith, working or 
drawing, and listening eagerly to a stout 
old gentleman who was reading to them 
from amanuscript. The ladies were Miss 
Mulso (afterwards Mrs. Chapone), Miss 
Highmore, Miss Fielding, and several 
others; the old gentleman was Richard- 
son, the book was “Clarissa.” No one 
will dispute the severe propriety of any of 
these ladies, yet the far laxer standard 
which regulates the conduct of their great- 
granddaughters forbids “ Clarissa ” even 
to be taken by them from the library book- 
shelf, much less to be positively read 
aloud, unexpurgated, in full family con- 
clave. 

And we need not go back as far as the 
last century to note the change of fashion 
in the matter of ladies’ reading. A friend 
of my own, Miss Catherine Winkworth, 
told me that when she was about fifteen 
and had exhausted all the books within 
her reach, she at last appealed to her 
step-mother to help her to find something 
to read. The lady gave her “ Clarissa,” 
which the girl took eagerly and devoured 
for some time. At last she became vaguely 
uneasy, and finally went to Mrs. Wink- 
worth and said, “I don’t think you can 
have meant to give me this.” Mrs. Wink- 
worth took it, and turned itover. ‘“ Good 
heavens, no; you certainly mustn’t read 
that! Yet I read it when I was a girl, 
and nobody thought any harm.” And 
though people are as much shocked now 
to hear that a lady has read “ Pamela” 
and “Clarissa” as Doctor Johnson was 
by Hannah More’s study of “ Tom Jones,” 
yet the books that formed the interest and 
delight of our grandmothers cannot be 
wholly improper food for such of their 
descendants as have reached years of dis- 
cretion. Therefore 1, whose teens have 
long been a matter of history, may sit 
down to record the impressions made on 
me by Richardson’s novels. 
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Critics like Lord Chesterfield and Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu have justly com- 
plained that Richardson displays through- 
out a deplorable ignorance of the manners 
of good society. The reproach is true, 
but the blame lies not in Richardson’s 
want of knowledge of what he never had 
the opportunity of acquiring, but in the 
fact that he did not confine his stories to 
the condition of life of which his personal 
experience qualified him to speak. 

All his life, Richardson was conscious 
that Temple Bar signified something more 
than the place where traitors’ heads were 
exposed to view. It was the dividing 
line between the drones and the bees, be- 
tween the hard-working, plain-living citi- 
zens who made a livelihood amongst the 
dusty courts of the City and the brilliant 
fops that fluttered through their day in 
Hyde Park orin the Mall. Till the age 
of fifty, when he produced his first book, 
Richardson was nothing more than a 
printer and publisher in Salisbury Court, 
Fleet Street. He came of a family of 
“ middling note,” and his father, a joiner 
by trade, migrated from Surrey into Der- 
byshire, where, in 1689, his son Samuel 
was born. The boy’s love of moralizing 
and of correcting his elders — when only 
eleven, he wrote to an elderly widow lady 
to reprove her for spreading scandal — no 
doubt suggested his fitness for the Church. 
But in the Richardson family children 
were ever more plentiful than money, and 
after some years of life at home, when his 
leisure hours were spent in writing love- 
letters for illiterate serving maids, he was 
bound apprentice to a London printer. 
Things prospered with him. He married 
his master’s daughter, and had several 
“pretty prattlers,” as he calls them, most 
of whom died in infancy; he wedded for 
his second wife a virtuous lady and excel- 
lent housekeeper, by whom he had many 
more prattlers, of whom only four daugh- 
ters survived. As time went on he took 
a country house at North End, Hammer- 
smith, now occupied by Mr. Burne Jones, 
where all his novels were written, and in 
1754 he moved to another house in Par- 
sons Green, where he lived, surrounded 
by his friends, till his death in 1761. 

. Richardson had more than all the vir- 
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tues of his class, and many of its defects. 
He was liberal, kindly, hard-working, and 
hospitable. He was sufficiently practical 
and long-suffering in his charity as to 
allow two friends, both of whom were 
dangerously ill, to come to die in his 
house within a short time of each other. 
But he was also fussy, vain, jealous, and 
intensely occupied with himself and his 
own performances. Richardson was en- 
tirely of the opinion of the valet in “ Le 
Parisien: ” “ J’aime la province; je m’y 
sens supérieur.” 

He could not exist in a society where 
he was not the object of every one’s admi- 
ration. He belonged to a clique which 
detested Fielding, and he himself never 
forgave Fielding for writing “ Joseph An- 
drews.” _ This was perhaps natural, but 
all his criticisms on that gentleman are 
more marked by spite than truth. With 
the exception of an occasional letter to 
Aaron Hill (the enemy of Pope), Young, 
of the “ Night Thoughts,” Colley Cibber, 
and a few others, Richardson’s friends 
and correspondents were women, though 
Dr. Johnson, who notwithstanding his 


roughness had a strong sentimental side, 


was a warm admirer of his books. Still 
women, and especially young women, were 
his constant companions; they stayed in 
his house, sat about with him in his gar- 
den, and were even consulted in moments 
of doubt as to the literary treatment of 
some point of vital importance. It often 
happened that his correspondents were 
personally unknown to him, as was the 
case with Lady Bradshaigh, who lived far 
away in Lancashire, and had the temerity to 
invent another ending for “ Clarissa,” and 
with Madame Klopstock, who wrote from 
Germany to thank him for having given us 
the history of a “ manly Clarissa.” This 
is her way of describing Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

It is only by the consideration of these 
facts that we understand how it happened 
that Richardson’s novels have such a 
feminine air about them, and that his 
women are so infinitely more lifelike than 
his men. It is no wonder that he is said 
by Miss Collier to be the only champion 
and defender of her sex. . He knows 
women to the core of their hearts, but he 
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only knows the outside of men, and — Sir 
Charles Grandison excepted — uses them 
as foils for the virtues of their sisters. Yet 
notwithstanding this grave blemish, the 
roll of his admirers contains a list of names , 
such as any man might be proud of. John-. 
son considered him “ as superior to Field- 
ing in talents as he was in virtue,” though 
adding that he must be read for sentiment 
only, as “if you studied him for the plot, 
your impatience would be so much fretted 
you would hang yourself.” The doctor 
was, however, by no means blind to his 
friend’s deficiencies. He told Mrs. Piozzi 
that Richardson had seen little and read 
little, and that “he was not contented to 
sail quietly down the stream of reputation 
without longing to taste the froth from 
every stroke of the oar.” Alfred de Mus- 
set calls “ Clarissa” “le premier roman du 
monde.” Rousseau gushed over it, Diderot 
praised it, the Abbe Prévost admired and 
shortened it. Sir James Mackintosh de- 
clares it to be the finest work of fiction in 
any language, Macaulay was eager in his 
admiration, and even Chesterfield pro- 
nounced that Richardson “ never mistakes 
nature, and shows great skill both in paint- 
ing and interesting the ‘human _heart.’} 
Contemporary laurels of a humbler sort 
were not lacking. One Mr. Chetwynd 
writes that if all other books were burnt, 
“ Pamela” ought to be preserved next to 
the Bible; a little boy of six or seven 
(Harry Campbell) devours it surrepti- 
tiously, and Mr. Lobb confides to Rich- 
ardson that as soon as his son could read 
he should give him “ Pamela” to teach 
him virtue. M. Daudet dedicated “ Sapho” 
to his sons for the same purpose. One 
would be inclined to pity Master Lobb for 
the hours of tedium awaiting him, were it 
not for the striking testimony of Master 
Harry Campbell that in the matter of boys 
also the fashion of the world is no longer 
what it was. 

It has been necessary to dwell at some 
length on the circumstances of Richard- 
son’s life and position, in order properly 
to understand how his books came to be 
what they were ; and it may now be inter- 
esting to point out some of the mistakes 
into which he fell, when he attributed the 
manners of his own class to that of the 
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class above him. Chesterfield complains 
that “ whenever he goes u/tra crepidam 
into high life, he grossly mistakes the 
modes ;” while Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu is indignant at the bare idea that it 
was the custom among ladies of fon to 
allow themselves to be saluted by their 
male cousins, and even by strangers. 
What must strike every reader of Rich- 
ardson is the strange independence of his 
well-born young ladies, No American 
heiress of our own day could be more 
entirely mistress of her money than are 
Clarissa,/Emily Jervois, and Miss Byron. 
For example, Emily Jervois, Sir Charles 
Grandison’s ward, has at the age of four- 
teen a carriage of her own, in which she 
drives about shopping attended only by 
her maid. Her fortune of £50,000 is in 
Sir Charles’s keeping, but she appears to 
have any amount of money at her disposal. 
In one passage a casual mention is made 
of her going out shopping with one hun- 
dred and thirty guineas in her pocket, and 
in another she talks quite calmly of pre- 
senting a carriage and pair to her aban- 
doned mother. More than this, she even 


borrows fifty guineas from Miss Grandi- 
son for the same purpose, without much 


surprising any one. Indeed, singular to 
relate, all the young ladies seem in their 
own way to be as wealthy and as free as 
their brothers and lovers. Clarissa at 
eighteen is left complete mistress of the 
property bequeathed to her by her grand- 
father, and acts as her own steward, mak- 
ing periodical visits to her estate in order 
to look over accounts and regulate her 
affairs. Before this time, I suppose on 
her being considered grown up, a large 
parlor at her other home .was separated 
into two, for herself andher sister Ara- 
bella “ to receive each her visitors at her 
pleasure.” This is an amount of liberty 
that even the best disciplined of mothers 
would be slow to concede on our side of 
the Atlantic now. Clarissa also is in pos- 
session of her money, and the dividends 
are paid to her. When her maid is dis- 
missed by her indignant parents for being 
too obedient to her mistress’s commands, 
Clarissa says that instead of the £4 which 
she owes her for six months’ service 
(wages were low in those days) she gave 
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the girl ten guineas; and when she is 
reluctantly driven to seek Lovelace’s pro- 
tection, she finds she has only seven 
guineas and a half in her pocket, having 
left fifty guineas behind in her escritoire. 

It is amusing to notice how this sum of 
fifty guineas tickles Richardson’s fancy. It 
is always turning up in somebody’s pocket. 
Miss Howe more than once offers it to 
Clarissa, Miss Grandison lends it to Emily 
— itis like the conventional purse of gold 
in the “ Arabian Nights.” That is one of 
the pleasant things about Richardson. 
Everybody is so wealthy, and guineas are 
as common as green leaves. Lovelace 
seems to us (as no doubt he did to himself) 
an absolute pauper with only £2,000 a 
year. On the very few occasions on which 
the people are not spoken of as rich, they 
have everything that money can buy; and 
as for the young ladies’ clothes —it is 
idle, after reading Richardson, to talk of 
modern extravagance. But as here our 
author was probably not drawing on his 
own imagination, but on known facts, we 
will speak of this later. 

Another peculiarity is the personal free- 
dom with which Richardson endows his 
fashionable maidens. Not content with 
receiving their visitors at home, they pay 
visits abroad, as Miss Byron discovers 
the morning after her arrival in London 
when Miss Allestree and the two Misses 
Bramber make their compliments to Mrs. 
Reeves, attended only by two gentlemen. 
Even the highly decorous Sir Charles 
Grandison suggests that his sister, aged 
twenty-five, should spend some time in his 
house in Essex with no companion save 
her libertine cousin Everard. That Rich- 
ardson had strong convictions in advance 
of his age (and his practice) as to the 
liberty to be allowed to women, is very 
plain, from a scene which he once wrote 
recording the magnificent offers of a gen- 
tleman to his daughter, on condition that 
she would abandon the man on whom her 
heart was set. The father expressly stip- 
ulates that she is to have absolute inde- 
pendence, her allowance is to be doubled, 
a carriage and footman are to be at her 
own disposal, and she is to pay and receive 
her own visits without control from any 
one. Few young ladies could resist so 
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splendid a bribe, but as far as I remember 
this damsel rejected it with scorn. 

The use of Christian names is likewise 
very interesting to the student of Richard- 
son. The most casual acquaintance ap- 
pears to be sufficient to warrant both 
gentlemen and ladies in addressing each 
other (when unmarried) by their Jetzts 
noms, usually prefixed by the endearing 
epithet “my,” but marriage, or even be- 
trothal, necessitates a return to the more 
formal style. They also feel unbounded 
delight in adopting each other formally as 
brother and sister, uncle and niece. 

“ Shall I not, madam,” says Sir Charles 
Grandison to Miss Byron the day after he 
has rescued her from Sir Hargrave Pol- 
lexfen, “ Shall I not, madam, present my 
Charlotte to you asasister? And will you 
not permit me to claim as a brother under 
that relation? Our Miss Byron’s Chris- 
tian name, Mr. Reeves?” 

“ Harriet, sir.” 

“My sister Harriet, receive and ac- 
knowledge your Charlotte. My Char- 
lotte.” 

It reads like the Church catechism or 
Mr. Pecksniff, but this same extraordinary 
being who is in such a hurry to break 
through the ordinary rules of convention- 
ality, addresses the same young lady after 
he is engaged to her as “ Infinitely oblig- 
ing Miss Byron.” 

Many more instances might be given in 
which Richardson has credited his “ peo- 
ple of condition” with manners which, if 
he did not invent them for the occasion, 
belonged to his own class; but one more 
example will suffice. 

Nothing is more misplaced in the whole 
of the novels than the view Richardson 
takes of duelling, which was then as much 
a matter of course as fights among school- 
boys are or should be. Is it conceivable 
that Mr. B. would have been covered with 
confusion when Lady Davers reproached 
him with the two duels he had fought? 
Why, he would have gloried in the fact, 
and swaggered about it. Andit is an out- 
rage on human nature to allow Lovelace 
to be accepted in society after his conduct 
to Clarissa was a matter of notoriety; an 
outrage that he should dance with honest 
young ladies, and turn off smilingly the 
indignation of Miss Howe, who finally 
gives hima slap on the face with her fan. 
Every woman will thank her for it, as no 
man was found for long with heart enough 
to resent his wickedness by running him 
through the body. Such a state of things 
was impossible, and Richardson ought to 
have known it. 
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Having discussed and set aside these 
anomalies, there still remains much that 
is interesting in Richardson’s description 
of manners, when we catch sight of those 
that were not confined to one class only 
but were the common property of all. 
Views of education in those days differed 
radically in many ways from ours, and in 
nothing more than in the warnings given 
to girls of the perils that might beset their 
sex. That “worthy ancient,” Miss By- 
ron’s grandmother, was accustomed to 
fortify the girl’s mind by tales of dangers 
to virtue not always escaped. Nowadays 
it is considered better to be silent on such 
subjects, possibly because, as we have no 
sedan chairmen to suborn, the dangers of 
abduction are considerably less, and young 
ladies grow up as far as may be ignorant 
of these matters. It was the habit of 
speaking about such things that made it 
possible for young women to read and 
discuss “Pamela” and “Clarissa.” It 
was not that they were less modest than 
we, but that the arms put into their hands 
were different from ours, that is all. 

t is acommon belief that religion in the 
eighteenth century was at a very low ebb, 
and that the Church services were shuf- 
fled over as hastily and as seldom as pos- 
sible. It is pleasant to find, from the evi- 
dence of Richardson, that this was by no 
means the case; that all chaplains were 
not Sampsons (Harry Warrington’s friend, 
not the Dominie), nor Trullibers, and that 
not only were prayers said in the churches, 
but that some people, at any rate, made 
use of their opportunities and went to 
hear them. During the few last weeks of 
Clarissa’s sad life, when she was lodging 
at the glover’s in Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, the poor girl went out daily to 
one or other of three churches which had 
daily prayers. At Lincoln’s:Inn Chapel 
service was held both at eleven and five; 
at St. Dunstan’s (where she attended as 
long as her strength would hold out) it 
took place at seven ; and in another church 
in Covent Garden at six A.M. 

According to Richardson, every one 
rose very early in those days, and were 
content with uncommonly little sleep. 
They all ate and drank a good deal, as we 
knew before. Breakfast was usually about 
half past eight, and between dinner and 
supper their pangs were assuaged by “ af- 
ternoon tea,” as Mrs. Harlowe expressly 
calls it. As 1 have said, the young ladies 
spent immense sums on their clothes, and, 
of course, wore much richer materials 
than (until lately) were considered in our 
day good taste among unmarried girls. 
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The hints about Clarissa’s trousseau were 
doubtless furnished to Richardson by his 
female coterie, his Jettzcoaterie, and very 
curious the description is. Het mother 
tells her that if she will marry Mr. Solmes, 
her father intends her six suits (three of 
them dressed suits) at his own expense. 
“You have,” she goes on to say, “an en- 
tire new suit, and one besides, which I 
think you never wore but twice. As the 
new suit is rich, if you choose to make 
that one of the six, your father will pre- 
sent you a hundred guineas in lieu of it.” 
“Here’s richness!” as Mr. Squeers ex- 
claimed when he tasted the boys’ milk 
and water. But though these offers were 
rejected by Clarissa, together with Mr. 
Solmes, her own supply of ordinary clothes 
must have been very handsome, for she not 
only lives on the sale of them (they were 
sent to herinsultingly by her family) when 
she escaped from Lovelace’s clutches, 
but in her will left part of the remainder 
to her cousin, Miss Hervey. The bequest 
consisted of her “ best Mechlin and brus- 
sels lace headdresses, and a petticoat of 
flowered silver,” Clarissa’s own work. 
Young ladies of that date were always 
expected to be in full dress, and the habit 
was not without its advantages. Evena 
Lovelace could be impressed by it, and 
he cbserves to his friend Belford, when 
speaking of Clarissa, unapproachable even 
in her deepest misery, that “full dress 
creates dignity, augments consciousness, 
and compels distance.” These words are 
not without their significance during the 
present reign of tea-gowns. 

Stays play an immense part in female 
attire, and Richardson is never weary of 
calling our attention to them. Hoops 
were likewise so vast that Harriet’s coun- 
try cousins were forced “to toss theirs 
over their shoulders,” to make room for 
Sir Charles Grandison to sit between 
them; and that avatar of propriety does 
not appear shocked at the revelation thus 
made. People exchanged friendly bows 
in church—all Richardson’s characters 
are most strict in going to church —and 
during the marriage service it was the 
custom for the bride and bridegroom to 
bow their vows, instead of speaking them. 
The bride was not escorted by her “next 
friend ” up the church, but was led by the 
bridegroom, unless, like Sir Charles, he 
was sufficiently polite to prefer an elderly 
relative; and after the ceremony, the 
happy pair were expected to entertain 
their acquaintances for the remainder of 
the day and most of the night. Weddings 
are fatiguing enough to the people most 





concerned, even when restricted to the 
church service and an afternoon reception 
afterwards; but when it was necessary 
for the bride to be shown to her friends 
before she went to church, and then to 
amuse them for at least twelve hours 
afterwards, one only wonders people got 
married at all. But society, from the 
earliest ages, has ever made marriage an 
appalling ordeal. 

Readers both of Richardson and Field- 
ing must be struck with the immense dif- 
ference between the two novelists in their 
way of considering the poor. MHarry 
Fielding, the man whom Richardson pro- 
nounced to be without heart, “ with all his 
parade of pretence to virtuous and humane 
affections,” is greatly troubled by the 
poverty and degradation around him. He 
cannot forget it and putit on one side. It 
haunts him incessantly, and he even com- 
posed a scheme for the remedy of the 
most crying evils, which, if it never be- 
came law, at least shows that he was 
practical in his sympathy. Richardson, 
on the contrary, leads his kindly if self- 
absorbed life wholly untouched by any 
painful problems. The few poor people 
who are introduced into his pages serve 
merely as frames, the better to set off the 
charity of a Pamela or a Clarissa; they 
were necessary objects in the landscape 
of the perfect woman, that was all. 

Richardson’s views about the inferior 
classes are altogether so singular that one 
would think that he, like Marie Antoinette, 
had never crossed the path of any but the 
well-to-do. In an age when even country 
gentlemen were often shy of exhibiting 
their exceedingly rude penmanship, Rich- 
ardson’s servants, whether grooms, wait- 
ing-maids, butlers, or whatever else they 
might be, are as capable as their mistresses 
of writing lengthy letters to express their 
feelings; yet, most inconsistently, he 
makes Lord Davers’s nephew write a letter 
to Pamela which is not only abominably 
ill-spelt, but abounding in bad grammar, 
“that there Polly” being a phrase that 
occurs twice in thesame document. And 
he is not content with making his servants 
write on every opportunity, they are like- 
wise great readers; but it is too much to 
ask one to believe that a cook in such a 
house as Mrs. Sinclair’s in Dover Street 
should sit up in bed devouring the “ His- 
tory of Dorastius and Faunia” till she sets 
the house on fire. Incidents such as this 
detract from the feeling of reality which 
Richardson has been at such pains to in- 
spire in his readers. 

Finally, it is amusing when one reflects 
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on the plethora of new titles under which 
we have been lately suffering, to find Mr. 
B., a hundred and forty years ago, discuss- 
ing his claims to a baronetcy or even a 
peerage. ‘ Knighthood,” he says, “was 
disdained even by City men, as it had been 
bestowed so freely, and they all insisted on 
being created baronets.” So, partly on 
this account, and partly owing to the per- 
suasions of Pamela, Mr. B. lays aside the 
tempting thought, and resolves to make 
himself happy with the honors that his an- 
cestors have handed down to him. 

So much for the personality of Richard- 
son, as displayed in his novels. We now 
come to the novels themselves. It is not 
necessary to give a sketch of any of the 
plots, because every one is sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the outlines of all three to 
be able to understand the essential allu- 
sions. I suppose every one is likewise 
aware that they are all written in letters, a 
method of story-telling which is especially 
cumbersome. Of course it is absurd to 
quarrel with Richardson on account of the 
artificiality which the letter-writing form 
engenders. It is no worse in this respect 


than a play or an opera, or even a fictitious 
autobiography ; but a novel related in this 
manner requires to be managed with great 
art, and Richardson has not managed it 


well. He is unnecessarily prolix in caus- 
ing his characters constantly to repeat the 
same incident. It is the method of “ The 
Ring and the Book,” and spins out a tale 
to great length. The object of this repe- 
tition is to make the narrative appear more 
natural, but when the occurrence has al- 
ready been minutely told, the reader 
revolts agaiast hearing it all repeated. Be- 
sides this, it is apparently usual for some 
one to take copies of the letters, and it 
often happens that the writers demand 
their letters back to display to their ad- 
miring friends. Then, too, the letters are 
frequently read aloud to the assembled 
family (in ‘Sir Charles Grandison ” this 
is invariably the case), and their comments 
are repeated to the writer, so that alto- 
gether there is ample opportunity for gos- 
sip and vanity. Worse than all, the 
necessities of the story demand that these 
refined and delicate girls should perpetu- 
ally record things which no woman could 
ever put on paper, and this creates a preju- 
dice against them which no amount of 
eulogies on their beautiful dignity can ever 
destroy. 

The self-consciousness that was Rich- 
ardson’s bane in private life mars also the 
interest of his novels. His characters are 
perpetually occupied with their own 
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affairs. They are eternally admiring each 
other. They are never tired of protesting 
the excellence of their own motives, never 
wearied of hearing Aristides called the 
Just. With regard to Clarissa, the ad- 
miration is well founded and its expression 
is somewhat chastened, so we can bear 
it; but when it is a question of Mr. B. or 
Sir Charles Grandison, the admirers are 
so servile, and the admired so odious, that 
I, for my part, am lashed into an absolute 
frenzy of annoyance. 

The earliest of Richardson’s novels in 
point of time was “ Pamela,” which was 
written in three months, in the winter of 
1739-40. He says it is taken literally 
from a true story related to him by a gen- 
tleman, and that the events happened ex- 
actly as described in the novel. The real 
hero’s name was even Mr. B., and if he 
was not so bad a man as his prototype 
(which would be difficult) I sincerely pity 
his feelings at being handed down to pos- 
terity in such a guise. 

The attitude accepted by Richardson as 
being the natural one ofall men of fashion 
towards defenceless women is indicated by 
Harriet Byron in a letter to Lucy Selby. 
‘Men, many men,” she writes, “ are to be 
looked upon as savages, as wild beasts of 
the desert; and a single and independent 
woman they hunt after as their proper 
prey.” In Mr. B.’s persecution of Pamela 
we have all the particulars of this hunt, 
related with the utmost minuteness. Rich- 
ardson, of course, intended it to be both 
an encouragement and a warning to girls 
that were exposed to temptation, and con- 
sidered it a very solemn and weighty pro- 
duction. Personally, I fear 1 should 
seldom agree with the worthy bookseller 
in my estimate of anything, and I can only 
say that I have read “ Pamela” twice 
through, and that it caused me more gen- 
uine amusement and solitary fits of laugh- 
ter than any other book Iknow. There is 
a point at which want of humor becomes 
humorous, and surely nothing funnier ever 
was written than Pamela’s paraphrase of 
the paraphrase of the 137th Psalm. She 
herself somewhere calls her own attempts 
at poetry “sad poor stuff,” and few people 
will disagree with her. 


My joys and hopes all overthrown, 
My heart-strings almost broke; 
Unfit my mind for melody, 
Much more to bear a joke. 


Remember, *Lord, this Mrs. Jewkes, 
When, with a mighty sound, 

She cries, Down with her chastity, 
Down to the very ground. 
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Every one in the book is in a false posi- 
tion from beginning to end, and behaves 
in a truly astonishing manner. Pamela, 
who, like all Richardson’s heroines, is 
the incarnation of all the virtues and all 
the graces, was the child of “poor but 
honest parents,” who had come down in 
the world. After her father, Goodman 
Andrews, had failed in his efforts to keep 
a school, Pamela was adopted at the age 
of eleven by a lady, who had her carefully 
instructed in every kind of accomplish- 
ment, with the view of bringing her upasa 
waiting-woman and companion. This was 
a position frequently held in those days 
by girls whose birth was much superior 
to Pamela’s. Mr. B., her benefactress’s 
son, who, like Lovelace and Sir Charles 
Grandison, was twenty-six when the story 
opens, began to form schemes against 
Pamela when she was only thirteen, and 
on his mother’s death, two years later, at 
once proceeded to carry them out. Pa- 
mela speedily became alarmed and in- 
formed her parents, and her father writes 
to her, in a terrible state of anxiety, en- 
treating her to be prudent but never once 
suggesting —at least, it is a long while 
before he does —that she should come 
home and place herself in safety. Indeed, 
nothing is more curious in the whole of 
Richardson than the view he takes of the 
duties of servants to theiremployers. As 
to the fact that they are free to go or stay, 
it does not enterinto his head. Occasion- 
ally their master turns them away, but, if 
not, they submit passively to any sort of 
treatment. Even Pamela, who shows at 
first a shade more spirit than the rest, only 
begs humbly to be allowed to go to her 
parents, and both they and she acquiesce 
quietly in Mr. B.’s refusal of the offer 
made by his sister, Lady Davers, to take 
Pamela for her own waiting-maid, just as 
if the girl were a slave. 

However, granting, as one must do for 
the purposes of the story, that Pamela is 
forced to stay under Mr. B.’s roof, she 
shows all the caution and dignity that are 
possible under the circumstances ; much 
more, indeed, than she displays a few 
weeks later, when she begins to hope that 
Mr. B. will make her his wife. A remark 
of Mr. B.’s chancing to come to her ears, 
that “if she were a lady of birth he would 
marry her to-morrow,” she observes with 
perfect truth and good feeling, “ that if she 
were, and he had offered to be rude first, 
as he had to her, she didn’t know if she 
would have him, for,” she goes on to say, 
“she that can bear an insult of that kind, 
I should not think worthy to be a gentle- 
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man’s wife, any more than #e would be a 
gentleman who would offer it.” This is 
very different language from that which 
she holds when the brilliant prospect of 
becoming Mrs. B. and the mistress of two 
estates really opens out before her. Rich- 
ardson would have us believe that she had 
felt all along for Mr. B, the “ preferable 
inclination ” which was all that virtuous 
people in those days allowed themselves. 
But why should she? For his own ends 
he had maligned her to his mother (though 
without much effect) two years before, 
and since she had been thrown on her own 
resources she had never been blind to his 
real character. He had shown himself 
mean, deceitful, unscrupulous, cowardly, 
base in every kind of way, and, what is 
more, Pamela knew it. He would never 
have married her if he could have helped 
it, and Pamela knew that too; therefore 
there is something degrading and revolt- 
ing in the abject servility with which both 
she and her parents regard him after she 
is once his wife. “ The dear gentleman,” 
and the “dear obliger” are forever in 
their mouths, and the whole family sing a 
perpetual pzan over his goodness. The 
want of moral dignity which, except in the 
case of Clarissa, is so marked a character- 
istic of Richardson, first shows itself in 
the conduct of Pamela and her father at 
this juncture; and still worse is to come, 
in her civil treatment of Mrs. Jewkes, Mr. 
B.’s Lincolnshire housekeeper, who had 
done everything in her power to compass 
Pamela’s ruin besides bodily ill using the 
poor prisoner. Blows and deprivation 
might have been forgiven, but abominable 
words and yet more abominable deeds 
should have been burned into the memory 
of any honest woman. 

Some of Richardson’s own friends 
pointed out to him that he was lowering 
his heroine by making her continue to 
keep Mrs. Jewkes in her service, but he 
defended it on the ground that Mr. B. had 
made Mrs. Jewkes’s pardon his earliest re- 
quest to Pamela, alleging that the house- 
keeper had only acted as a faithful servant 
in obeying his directions. Of course the 
humiliation was nothing more than the 
woman who married Mr. B. would have to 
expect, and no one who had been born a 
lady could possib!y have submitted to this 
or much else. Pamela, attractive though 
Richardson makes us feel her to be in 
many respects, never conveys the impres- 
sion of refinement, and was therefore 
much better suited to Mr. B. than a well- 
born woman would have been. How 
Clarissa would have writhed at being 
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turned into a show for the country to 
come and stare at, more on account of her 
misfortunes than of her beauty! And as 
for remaining with her guests while Mr. 
B. read aloud her journal, written in her 
season of dire distress, or expatiated at 
great length on the numerous occasions 
when Pamela had foiled his artful schemes, 
no woman that ever lived could have 
survived the shame of such a narration. 
But Pamela’s rhinoceros hide was proof 
against any such attacks; and as Mr. B. 
was one of those detestable people who 
would rather relate stories to their own 
discredit than not talk about themselves 
at all, there must have been no limits to 
the revelations. It is all very well for 
Richardson to urge, as he probably would 
have done, that a reformed rake makes 
the best husband (worthy man, #e knew 
little enough about it!); but a rake who 
only marries because he has absolutely 
failed to satisfy his desires in any cther 
way hardly promises much reformation, 
either in the present or in the future. 
That his old friend Sir Simon Darnford 
did not think so is very plain, for when he 
gives a reluctant consent to his daughter 
Polly paying a visit to Mr. and Mrs. B., 
in London, he makes what Richardson 
calls ‘a humorous condition ” that Mr. B. 


shall sign some acknowledgment “that 
the young lady was entrusted to his honor, 
and that she was to return home with a 
reputation as unsullied ” as when she left 


it. And this decision was communicated 
by Miss Darnford herself to Pamela. 
Could any situation more utterly comic 
be conceived? Richardson had given me 
already a great many surprises and much 
amusement, but when I read /¢his, I felt 
human absurdity could go no further. 
Miss Darnford is spared by the all-con- 
quering Mr. B., but Pamela’s domestic 
happiness almost suffers,shipwreck from 
the wiles of a lady in a nun’s habit at a 
masquerade to which they took their vis- 
itor. Pamela soon becomes uneasy and 
jealous, and watches her two companions 
closely. She notes how “an egregious 
beauish appearance came up to Miss,” and 
how she was addressed by a footman in 
livery, but she is nearly driven frantic by 
anun who speaks “in Italian something 
very free, as it seemed by her manner,” to 
Mr. B. Italian was a language not under- 
stood by Pamela. Things got worse and 
worse, but the threatened catastrophe is 
finally averted in a highly unnatural man- 
ner, and we are led to believe that this 
was the first and last difference between 
the married pair, and that the B.s hence- 
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forth found their happiness in their inor- 
dinately large family. Students of Mr. 
B.’s character know much better; but 
Pamela married him with her eyes open, 
and only had herself to thank for whatever 
might befall her. 

I have already quoted many of the opin- 
ions of competent literary critics as to the 
merit of “Clarissa Harlowe,” Richard- 
son’s second and incomparably his great- 
est novel, which was published in the 
year 1748. Clarissa’s character is some- 
thing so much apart from any of the rest, 
that one marvels how a man who could 
have conceived her in her single-minded 
simplicity could have likewise painted the 
embodiment of self-conscious swagger 
that goes by the name of Mr. B., or the 
galvanized puppet that struts to and fro 
upon the earth under the title of Sir 
Charles Grandison. It is strange how 
the only one of his heroines to whom he 
allows any human weaknesses — they 
cannot be called faults—is beyond a 
doubt far the finest and most attractive 
character of the three. Clarissa, in spite 
of her independent position and liberty of 
action, is lacking in the judgment that 
only combined years and experience can 
give. She is anxious to act rightly but 
gets bewildered, as other women have 
done, between her duty to her parents and 
her duty to herself; and when, after a 
long course of persecution, she finds her- 
self on the eve of being forced into mar- 
riage with a man whom she: detests, and 
seizes the only chance of escape open to 
her, who can say she was wrong? Yet on 
the whole, perhaps, it is better to lay the 
shipwreck of one’s life at one’s parent’s 
door, than have it on one’s own shoulders. 
Clarissa, at any rate, thought so when she 
had learned by bitter experience in whom 
she had placed her trust. 

But, be this as it may, it seems to me 
that Richardson has committed a grave 
error at the very opening of the story, 
about this very question of Clarissa’s 
marriage. He draws a picture of the girl 
happy at home, adored by her family, with 
liberty to come and go, employ herself as 
she would, reject what suitors she liked; 
for, up to this time, we are expressly told 
that she has turned a deaf ear to six or 
seven. 

Suddenly, without 2ny adequate reason, 
without any reason atall] that I can detect, 
except a natural jealousy in her sister 
Arabella when Lovelace transferred his 
attentions to Clarissa, every relation she 
has in the world turns round and ill-treats 
her. Why? No human being can ex- 
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plain. She is not in the least in love with 
Lovelace, indeed she never gets further 
than saying that she could have loved him 
if he had been a good man—she only 
asks to be left single and not made to 
marry anybody. Butno. Mr. Solmes is 
produced ; ugly, rich, uncouth, and with a 
bad character, in no respect the husband 
that the beautiful heiress might command, 
and she is told she is to marry him on a 
certain day. Clarissa has only one friend 
of whom she can even ask counsel; her 
neighbor Miss Anna Howe, who is hersel;, 
ostensibly at least, under the control of 
her mother. Miss Howe’s answer to one 
of these despairing letters is significant. 
Were she in Clarissa’s place, she says, 
she “ would have been with Lovelace be- 
fore now, but that, while it would be par- 
donable” in Aer who was hasty, it would 
be inexcusable in Clarissa. 


Would that ’twere I had been false, and not 
you 
I that am nothing, not you that were all. 


Yet to this step, pronounced impossible 
by her friend, poor Clarissa is at last 
driven. She does not make up her mind 
all at once. She hesitates, declines Love- 
lace’s offered help, accepts again, goaded 
by some fresh declaration about her mar- 
riage, but even then leaves herself a loop- 
hole for withdrawing her consent should 
her prayers and tears win her a respite 
from her family. Clarissa’s extremity is 
Lovelace’s opportunity ; he is not the man 
to let it slip, and taking advantage of a 
sudden fright caused by one of his con- 
federates he hurries her into the coach 
and carries her off to St. Albans. 

It says a great deal for Richardson’s 
art that he can allow his heroine to com- 
mit such an unwomanly action without 
causing us to abate one jot of our sympa- 
thy for her. From first to last we feel 
that she tried to do her best, but that cir- 
cumstances were too strong for her. She 
often makes mistakes, is prudent when 
she ought to have been daring, is daring 
when she should have been wise, but she 
is always single-hearted. One of her ear- 
liest errors is her refusal of Lovelace when 
he offers to marry her at St. Albans, and 
also on two subsequent occasions. She 
hesitates, partly from a feeling that he did 
not seem sufficiently in earnest about it, 
and partly because she thought that her 
marriage would be a bar to her reconcilia- 
tion with her family. More knowledge of 
the world would have taught her that mar- 
riage was the only way to win the forgive- 
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ness of her family, and soon, poor girl, the 
day for that was past. 

From first to last, Clarissa appears to 
us in a state of absolute isolation. She 
has first to divine her own perils, and then 
defend herself against them. Her danger 
is present to her every moment, but even 
at the last she forms no false idea of her 
own guilt. After the madness of horror 
has passed away, that Richardson has 
painted so finely, she confronts them all, 
and shows them the woman they have 
suined. Reparation there is none for that 
wrong, the offered marriage is felt to be 
only a further insult; and Clarissa disap- 
pears from before their eyes to await in 
death the only refuge left her.. Yet even 
now, the sacrifice accomplished, she is 
not left in peace. At the instance of the 
woman who had compassed her betrayal 
she is thrown into a miserable sponging 
house, where she is found by Belford, a 
companion of Lovelace but less brutal 
and hardened than his friend. No more 
touching description was ever written than 
that which paints Clarissa’s attitude and 
condition in this horrible place, and her 
thankfulness when she is taken out of it 
back to the rest and calm of her lodgings. 
From this time her health rapidly gives 
way and, always alone except for the few 
strangers her sorrows have gathered about 
her, she prepares to die. It is very natu- 
ral, the way that her family refuse to be- 
lieve in her illness. They are warned 
again and again; but until she is actually 
dead, and preparations are being made by 
Belford and her long-looked-for cousin 
Colonel Morden to lay her in the family 
vault, they wilfully decline to realize that 
she will never recover. Then her father 
and mother and uncles are overcome with 
grief, but her brother and sister are 
scarcely softened even for a moment, and 
begin to haggle over her will, drawn, it 
must be confessed, in surprisingly legal 
terms for a girl of nineteen. 

Richardson is always at his worst when 
he is describing men, and especially fash- 
ionable gentlemen, and he succeeds no 
better with Lovelace than with the rest. 
Such, at least, is my opinion, though here, 
I am aware, I differ from most critics, 
Lovelace is cut on the same pattern as 
Mr. B., but goes a little further, and 
neither of the two is in the least a real 
man. Miss Howe, indeed, says that Love- 
lace has “so much gaiety and so little of 
the monkey about him,” but he never 
gives the impression of possessing even 
the outward characteristics of a fine gen- 
tleman. He is heartless, brutal, sensual, 
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wholly wanting even in external taste and 
decency, or the semblance of remorse. 
Up to the end he professes to feel love 
for Clarissa and anxiety to make her his 
wife, yet when Belford writes to tell him 
she is dying he quite ignores the fact, and 
merely answers that he is going to a ball 
to meet her friend Miss Howe. Richard- 
son would have us believe him full of wit 
and gaiety; but his letters only show his 
utter want of heart and shame, and total 
lack of any kind of generosity. ‘The young 
ladies who formed the bookseller’s family 
circle must have been strange beings in- 
deed if they could fiad any charm in his 
picture of such a man, and have singu- 
larly missed the whole point of the book 
when they desired Clarissa to marry him. 
Pamela would have accepted him and wor- 
shipped him afterwards, Miss Byron would 
have thought she was doing the most 
sensible thing under the circumstances, 
Clarissa alone knew that she would be 
consenting to her own degradation. 

The greater number of the minor char- 
acters in the book are merely types, and 
as such demand no special attention. 
James is the selfish, violent brother; 
Arabella the jealous, spiteful sister; Mrs. 
Harlowe the affectionate yet timid mother, 
who dares not have a will apart from her 
husband; Mr. Harlowe is the unreason- 
able parent, who is sometimes to be met 
with in our own day but was a more com- 
mon object in society a hundred years 
ago. What he desired must be done; he 
must always know better than any one 
else, so Clarissa should accept the suitor 
whom he favored or he would disown her. 
There is nothing the least unnatural about 
Mr. Harlowe’s character; but, as I have 
pointed out before, his behavior to Cla- 
rissa is absolutely inconsistent with the 
previous freedom which he allowed her. 

The person who, after Lovelace, plays 
the greatest part in Clarissa’s life is her 
friend Miss Howe, a warm-hearted, impul- 
sive girl, whose instincts are stronger than 
her reason, and who sticks to those she 
loves through thick and thin. It is the 
fashion to compare her with Miss Grandi- 
son; but Miss Howe is far more of a lady 
and less of a hoyden, and her teasing of 
the meek Hickman is restrained within 
due limits. Without her sympathy and 
love Clarissa would have been even more 
desolate than she was, and Miss Howe is 
the one person in the whole book who had 
no Cause to reproach herself for casting a 
stone at that victim. 

A gulf as wide as that which separates 
“Philip” from “ Vanity Fair” lies be- 
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tween “ Clarissa ” and “ Sir Charles Grand- 
ison,” the latest of Richardson’s works, 
published in 1753. The excellent author 
seems to have encased himself in the stays 
that cut so great a figure in his novels. 
The style is artificial, pompous, and stiff, 
the characters are all prosy and self-con- 
scious ; it is indeed the “ deplorably tedi- 
ous lamentation ” it was called by Walpole. 
Mrs. Barbauld says, in her memoir of 
Richardson, that it shows how much more 
fashionable he had grown since he first 
took to novel writing; but, except for the 
titles which are scattered freely about, we 
might be introduced to a set of small 
shop-keepers, so far removed are all the 
characters from the ease of mind and 
manners that betoken good breeding. 

Sir Charles Grandison was originally 
called “ A Good Man,” and was intended 
to be the opposite of Lovelace and Mr. B., 
and the male counterpart of Pamela and 
Clarissa. He is twenty-six — Richard- 
son’s favorite age —when we first make 
his acquaintance, and find him talking in 
the style of an old-fashioned beau of 
seventy. In fact, the person Sir Charles 
really resembles is an elderly philandering 
divine of a type that is rapidly becoming 
extinct. He cannot address a lady with- 
out trying to seize her hand (thereby rais- 
ing false hopes within her breast), or 
refrain from employing towards her terms 
of endearment as his adopted relation. 
When he is not engaged in preaching 
himself, the rest keep up a running com- 
ment on his perfections. He turns up in 
every conversation as surely as the head 
of Charles I, in Mr. Dick’s memorial, and 
nobody, not even one of the gentlemen, 
has the courage to say what certainly 
some one must have felt — that they detest 
the very sound of his name. His servants 
all worship him — Richardson’s servants 
always do worship their masters in a 
slavish manner — no less than seven ladies 
of beauty, position, and wealth, are “ sick 
with love” for him. Five of them he 
gently refuses; the other two keep us in 
suspense for some time, till, after a variety 
of tedious negotiations and treaties, drawn 
up as if the future of the nation was at 
stake, the whole thing falls to the ground 
and Miss Byron comes off victorious. 

One of Richardson’s correspondents, 
Mrs. Donnellan, objects to this episode 
(which indeed is very long, highly unnec- 
essary, and exceedingly tiresome) on the 
ground that a hero should not be in love 
with two people at once. Miss Mulso, after- 
wards the sensible Mrs. Chapone, goes 
further, and declares she doubts if Sir 
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Charles was capable of being in love with 
any one, and on this point I most heartily 
agree with her. 

Not a grace that Richardson can imag- 
ine is left unbestowed. He plays, sings, 
dances, dresses, looks, talks better than 
the best. He is also such a wonderful 
fencer that, though his principles forbid 
him to fight duels, he does not object to 
co out with any opponent, as he knows he 
is certain to disarm him at the first pass. 
The immediate consequence of this ma- 
neeuvre is first an oration on the part of 
Sir Charles, and then an invitation to 
breakfast on that of the vanquished, prob- 
ably with the laudable idea of checking 
Sir Charles’s flow of words at all hazards. 

The one vulnerable point in Sir Charles’s 
armor is his knowledge of history. One 
would have thought that a residence of 
eight years in France and Italy, to which 
he partially owed the “admirable ease ” of 
manner (save the mark!) which distin- 
guished him, would likewise have taught 
him something of the historical gossip of 
the French court during the last hundred 
years. But this was not the case. He 
positively asserts (Vol. II., page 12) that 
Madame de Maintenon owed her introduc- 
tion to Louis XIV. to her being employed 
by the king’s mistress to write her letters. 
The*fashion of this world passeth away 
indeed. Who would have imagined that 
the “ wit of the Mortemarts ” should have 
become in Richardson’s day so completely 
a thing of the past that Madame de 
Montespan is not allowed the credit ef 
writing her own letters? Sir Charles’s 
poor dupes believe him, of course, as they 
would believe any monstrous statement 
which he chose to utter. 

Miss Harriet Byron is truly the female 
of Sir Charles’s species, and rapidly dete- 
riorates from the moment in which he so 
romantically makes her acquaintance. No 
one in Richardson comes near her for the 
length of her letters, and when one con- 
siders that, unlike Pamela and Clarissa, 
she was living in the world, the quantity 
becomes little less than miraculous. In 
these days she would certainly have suf- 
fered from writer’s cramp, but she never 
seems to know fatigue nor to want rest. 
Not less remarkable is the extraordinary 
want of modesty and reticence that she 
exhibits in her communications. When 
we think of Clarissa, hardly able to tell, 
even to her dearest friend, what was abso- 
lutely necessary should be told, and then 
saying as little as possible, there is some- 
thing shocking in the way in which Harriet 
discusses with her family the probabilities 





of Sir Charles falling in love with her. 
She even permits his sisters to talk over 
the same subject with her, and his ward 
to ask if she may come and live with 
them, though she is ready to sink into the 
earth with shame when a few days after 
her engagement her uncle, Mr. Selby, says 
to Sir Charles that he hoped to pay him 
and his niece a visit at their Essex house. 
A harmless observation one would have 
thought, ‘especially when we reflect on the 
conversations at Pamela’s table, to which 
Richardson thought a modest woman 
might sit and.listen. No smaller gnat was 
ever strained at, and no bigger camel ever 
swallowed. 

After Sir Charles, incomparably the 
most tedious person in the whole book is 
his ward, Emily Jervois, of whom I have 
before spoken. This young lady, aged 
fourteen, is of course hopelessly in love 
with Sir Charles, and nearly tumbles down 
with emotion every time he addresses her. 
Sometimes she sheds, besides, what Mr. 
B. calls “ pearly fugitives,” but at the ut- 
most never gets beyond stammering out a 
few servile, disconnected sentences, ex- 
pressive of the goodness of her guardian, 
and implying what a poor worm is she. 

The only relief among the whole as- 
semblage is Miss Grandison, afterwards 
Lady G. (why will not Richardson give 
people real names ?), a rude, teasing, pro- 
voking girl, but whom we like better than 
the others, because she sometimes causes 
her sainted brother to frown. After Sir 
Charles’s rounded periods, it is a comfort 
to hear Miss Grandison break out into 
slang, and her “free expressions” be- 
come music to our ears after the “ worthy 
madams” and “excellent ancients” of 
Sir Charles, 

The rest of the personages are mere 
names. The bad ones use violent lan- 
guage, and fight duels, the good ones spend 
their lives in bowing down and saying 
what an incomparable man Sir Charles is. 
No one takes more kindly to this engag- 
ing pursuit than the Porretta family, fa- 
ther, mother, and three brothers of the 
beautiful Clemertina, with whom Sir 
Charles has become acquainted in Italy. 
It is not easy to understand why Richard- 
son should have introduced this episode 
which, in spite of Sir Walter Scott’s opin- 
ion, is excessively long and dull. If he 
wanted to keep Miss Byron in suspense as 
to the state of Sir Charles’s affections, he 
could quite as easily have done it in some 
other way, and nearly the whole of the 
Italian letters can be omitted without any 
injury to the story. 
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Even in that age of few novels, it seems 
wonderful that “Sir Charles Grandison” 
should have beenso popular. It is bad in 
style, in form, in conception; it is of an 
endless length, yet so far from complete 
in itself that some Gottingen friends wrote 
over to ask if there was not another vol- 
ume; a compliment occasionally paid to 
modern analytic novelists. 

Nowadays it is as little read as the 
‘Faerie Queene,” and people would cease 
to talk so glibly of “*Grandisonian man- 
ners,” if they had any idea of the gaudy 
wooden things they really were, but they 
refer to Richardson’s intention of creating 
a perfect man rather than to his execu- 
tion. Really good manners are not always 
thrusting themselves on the attention, and 
those who possess them are apt to talk less 
of themselves than Richardson’s model 
gentleman, and to dislike to live in the 
atmosphere of flattery which was natural 
tohim. Richardson could not understand 
a man living on equal terms with his fel- 
lows. He must in some way or other be 
a sultan, as Richardson himself was to his 
little female court. Had he been morea 
man of the world, and mixed with other 
men, had there been more of give and take 
in his life, his novels as well as himself 
would have gained immeasurably. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
MRS. FENTON: A SKETCH. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE Moores remained two days longer 
in Paris, during which time they had sev- 
eral meetings with their friends at the 
Grand Hétel; and on the evening of the 
second day Mrs. Fenton returned their 
civility by inviting them to dine with her. 
Fred implored her not to do this, saying 
that he was sure they didn’t expect it, and 
that, since she didn’t like them, it would 
be better and more honest to refrain from 
cultivating their acquaintance; but she 
answered, smiling: “ I don’t mind accept- 
ing favors from my friends; I would rather 
not be in debt tomy enemies. Besides, if 
one only associated with the people whom 
one liked, one’s circle would soon become 
unhealthily narrow.” 

So the Moores came, and were made 
welcome, and departed after an_inter- 
change of polite speeches and promises of 
speedy reunion in London. Mrs. Fenton 
said no more about them after they had 
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gone; but she thought about them day 
and night, and the thought deprived her 
ofall her happiness. She had been pleased 
to accuse Susie of being a flirt; but that 
was not her real opinion of the girl. She 
knew perfectly well why Captain Claugh- 
ton had been rejected, and, what was far 
worse, she was sure that Fred knew too. 
Love, which insome respects may deserve 
to be called blind, is only too clear-sighted 
in others; Mrs. Fenton was at all times 
an exceptionally observant person, and, 
even if she had not been so, it‘would have 
been no difficult task to her to read so 
transparent a character as that of her 
cousin. From the outset, indeed, she had 
been under no illusion as regarded the 
nature of his affection for her. He had 
been touched by her sympathy, by her 
kindness, by her evident love for him; to 
some extent also his senses had been 
affected by the influence of feminine 
beauty and moonlight; but with the first 
sight of Susie Moore, and the first suspi- 
cion that Susie might have cared for him 
all along, notwithstanding her apparent 
encouragement of Captain Claughton, all 
these feelings had been swept away. 
Everything proved it —his scrupulously 
honorable conduct; his determination to 
remain true to the woman whom he had 
asked to be his wife; the exaggerated 
precautions which he took to avoid being 
left for a moment alone with Susie; above 
all, his desperate and most unsuccessful 
efforts at merriment. 

Perhaps, under the circumstances, a 
proud or a magnanimous woman would at 
once have released the young man from 
his engagement; but Mrs. Fenton’s life 
had been such that pride was scarcely 
possible to her, and as for magnanimity, 
there are more ways than one of display- 
ing that virtue. She displayed it in some 
measure by refraining from saying what 
she thought of her rival, for whom she 
could not help entertaining feelings of 
profound contempt. How isa woman who 
possesses beauty and talent, and is mis- 
tress of all the many methods by which 
men may be attracted, to help despising 
an insignificant and not particularly pretty 
little girl who has not even wit enough to 
retain her hold upon the man who loves 
her? To be sure, the insignificant little 
girl had succeeded where the clever 
woman had failed, but that was not so 
much creditable to her as discreditable to 
Fred’s taste. However, Mrs. Fenton kept 
all these reflections to herself and tried to 
behave as though nothing had happened. 
This being an impossibility, she wisely 
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abandoned the attempt before long, and 
one afternoon, when Fred, with a some- 
what gloomy and abstracted air, was sit- 
ting beside her in the Champs Elysées, 
she said quietly: “I have telegraphed to 
Albemarle Street to tell them that they 
may expect me to-morrow. Enough is as 
good as a feast, and I think we have had 
about enough of Paris now.” 

He assented readily. His readiness to 
assent to anything that she chose to sug- 
gest was not a very hopeful sign; but at 
least he was anxious to please her, and she 
might be excused for thinking that so 
docile a fiancé might be easily converted 
into a devoted husband. 

They travelled to London on the follow- 
ing day, and immediately on their arrival 
there became very busy. They were to 
be married in about a month; so that 
there was plenty to be done and not too 
much time to do it in. Congratulations 
and gifts began to pour in upon them. 
Sir James Le Breton came up from the 
country to express his hearty approval of 
the alliance and to present the happy 
couple with a pair of candlesticks; the 
master of All Saints sent a cheque and a 
long, kindly letter, in which he begged 
that the privilege of giving the bride 
away might be granted to him; many of 
Fred’s friends requested the pleasure of 
being introduced to Mrs. Fenton; and so, 
what with one thing and another, they had 
not much of that uninterrupted compan- 
ionship for which one of them longed. 

Mr. Breffit was quite horrified when 
Mrs, Fenton coolly informed him that she 
intended to hand over every sixpence of 
her money to her husband on her wedding- 
day, and that she would be obliged to him 
if he would prepare such documents as 
might be needful for that purpose. He 
said he had never heard of such a thing in 
his life; he assured her that to act as she 
proposed would be most unusual, and, he 
would venture to add, undesirable; Fred 
also declared that he could not and would 
not accept the money. Nevertheless, she 
carried her point. To Mr. Breffit she sim- 
ply said that he might spare himself the 
trouble of talking, because she had made 
up her mind, and he ought to know that 
argument is thrown away upon a woman 
who has made up her mind; but with 
Fred she was somewhat more explicit. 

“T have given myself to you,” she said ; 
“surely it is no great thing that I should 
give you my money into the bargain. Be- 
sides, it ought to be your money, and it 
would have been yours but for a little 
misunderstanding. If you only knew how 





like a thief I have felt for the last three 
months you wouldn’t try to prevent me 
from casting this burden off my shoul- 
ders. And after all, what difference will 
it make whether you or I sign cheques to 
pay the butcher and baker?” 

“T don’t think it right,” he answered. 
“ Just now it may seem as if it made no 
difference, but one can’t tell what may 
happen in the future, and “4 

“That’s just it,” she interrupted. 
“ Nothing is so dreadful as to be impossi- 
ble, and if we were to quarrel, or if you 
were to tire of me, Fred, or—or think 
worse of me than you do now, I would 
rather not feel that I was independent of 
you; I would rather that you had the 
power of making what arrangements you 
pleased than I.” 

“You are very generous, Laura,” said 
the young man. 

“] love you,” she answered simply. 

He was touched and a little ashamed, 
without quite knowing why. “If we ever 
quarrel,” he said, “it shall not be my 
fault; but I don’t think we are at all likely 
to quarrel, Laura.” 

And during the remainder of the time 
that he spent with her he was both more 
affectionate and more demonstrative than 
he had latterly been ; so that when he went 
away she was in excellent spirits. 

Most of us have a conviction which may 
be illogical, but which experience seems 
to support, that if we take an umbrella 
with us when we go out it will not rain; in 
much the same way Mrs. Fenton hoped 
that when once she should be married to 
her cousin all would be well. ‘ Miracles,” 
says a well-known writer, “do not hap- 
pen.” One hardly likes to be so dogmatic 
as that; still one may be bold enough to 
affirm that if, in the case of a man, love 
ever follows marriage instead of preceding 
it, the phenomenon must be regarded as 
very little short of miraculous. Mrs. Fen- 
ton probably knew that as well as any- . 
body ; yet, like other people, she may have 
had a vague idea that miracles do happen 
— sometimes. In any case, she felt un- 
usually sanguine that afternoon, and gave 
herself up to the construction of castles 
in the air, wherein of course Fred Mus- 
grave’s figure was a prominent one. 

While she was thus pleasantly em- 
ployed, the waiter opened the door and 
announced, “ Mr. Dodd.” 

Mrs. Fenton half started out of her chair 
and then sank back again, the color slowly 
ebbing away from her cheeks and lips. A 
terrible thing had happened to her, but 
there was no escaping from it ; all that she 
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could do was to summon up her courage 
and retain her self-control. 

Mr. Dodd entered, holding his hat un- 
der his arm. He was the same man whom 
she had caught a glimpse of at Dawlish, 
and he wore the same check trousers. 
His coat and waistcoat, however, were 
now black, and in the buttonhole of the 
former he had stuck a huge gardenia. 

He said: “ Well, Letitia, 1 hope I find 
you pretty fit. It is a good many years 
since we last met; but upon my word and 
honor you don’t look a day older.” 

Mrs. Fenton did not rise. She gazed 
silently at the n:an for a second or two 
and then said in a low voice, “* What do 
you want?” 

“We'll come to that presently, my 
dear,” answered Mr. Dodd, taking a chair; 
“let us have a little friendly conversation 
before we proceed to business. Iam sure 
you won’t refuse to gratify the natural 
curiosity of an old acquaintance. It would 
be most interesting to me to hear how you 
come to be living in a swell London hotel 
under the name of Mrs. Fenton.” 

“That is my name,” answered Mrs. 
Fenton. 

“Is it indeed? Well, you ought to 
know; but if anybody had asked me, I 
should have said that your name was Le- 
titia Watson.” 

‘Then you would have added one more 
to the many thousands of lies that you 
have told in your life.” 

*“ T observe with pleasure, Letitia, that 
time has not impaired the natural sweet- 
ness of your temper. Do you remember 
announcing from the platform of a music- 
hall in New Orleans that you hadn’t been 
paid for six weeks?” 

“*] remember it perfectly; you richly 
deserved it.” 

“JT think not, Letitia; I think that in 
your calmer moments you must have seen 
the very great shabbiness of rounding 
upon a liberal employer in that public way. 
I always made it a rule to pay my artis/es 
as long as I had money enough to do so; 
when the cash box was empty, how could 
I pay them? But we need not revive by- 
gone unpleasantnesses. We parted at Ota- 
go upon pretty good terms, if I remember 
rightly, notwithstanding the occasional 
little tiffs that we had had.” 

“That is to say that, after having 
cheated me of my pay for several months, 
you were good enough to cancel the re- 
mainder of my engagement and cry quits.” 

“Just so. I have often thought since 
that I was foolishly generous; because, 
although your voice was never worth 
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much, you certainly had the trick of at- 
tracting audiences. If you knew how 
often I have missed you and wished to 
have you back again, you would be 
touched, Letitia. However, I never ex- 
pected to see you again, and it was with 
the greatest surprise and pleasure that I 
recognized you—and noticed that you 
recognized me —a short time ago at Daw- 
lish. It seems to me that you were ill-ad- 
vised in running away; stiil, all things 
considered, I don’t much wonder at your 
having yielded topanic. Personation, my 
dear, is a dangerous game, a very danger- 
ous game; and when I found out what 
you were up to, I made every allowance 
tor your rather rude behavior.” 

“ How did you find it out?” asked Mrs. 
Fenton hoarsely. 

“By the simple and straightforward 
methods to which my nature inclines me. 
The local newspaper informed me of the 
name which you state is your own; I 
called at your house and was told that you 
had departed suddenly for Paris, without 
even leaving an address for letters to be 
forwardea to. However, I obtained your 
present address and learnt, on inquiring 
here, that you were expected to be in 
London about this time. Furthermore, [ 
ascertained that you were a lady of con- 
siderable wealth, and that you had recently 
succeeded to the handsome fortune of 
your late father, the dean of I forget what 
college at Oxford. This surprised me; 
because, as you are aware, I had had the 
privilege of being well acquainted with 
your father in Canada, and from what I 
knew of him it did not seem to me likely 
that he could have been made a dean or 
that he could have had a very large for- 
tune to leave. You were not profoundly 
attached ic hi. —indeed, I must confess 
that he didn’t treat you very well—so 
you won’t mind my saying that a more 
drunken and disreputable old reprobate 
than Jack Watson I have never met in any 
quarter of the globe. Gratitude is not 
your strong point, Letitia, or you would 
feel that you owe me something for hav- 
ing rescued you from the drinking saloon 
that he used to keep at Montreal.” 

‘“* My father sold me to you,” said Mrs. 
Fenton. “ Probably you had the best of 
the bargain; what is certain is that I de- 
rived no profit from it. Of all the mis- 
erable years of my miserable life the worst 
was that in which I wandered about with 
your troupe and sang ballads of which I 
was ashamed in music-halls for your ben- 
efit. I have never been a bad woman; I 
have only been a most unhappy and unfor- 
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tunate one. Of course it was wrong to 
personate a woman who is dead; ne 
things have fallen out so curiously that 
nobody would have been the worse for it 
if you had not appeared at this last mo- 
ment to ruin me.” 

“Not to ruin you, Letitia; nothing, I 
assure you, could have been further from 
my wish or intention when I looked you 
up than that. I only claim a share—a 
very small share—in your good luck. 
My discretion, like everything else that I 
possess, is for sale, and I am not so fool- 
ish as to place a prohibitory price upon 
it. What amazes me is the success with 
which you have carried this fraud through. 
I always did full justice to your talents, 
Letitia; but I certainly should have 
thought that such a stroke of business as 
this was a trifle above you. Howon earth 
did you manage it?” 

She sighed. “It was less difficult than 
it appears,” she answered; “everything 
conspired in my favor. After I left you 


in New Zealand I fell in with a certain 
Fenton who was struck with my voice 
and got me to sing for him at concerts. 
He was a decent sort of man in those 
days, and he introduced me to his wife, 
with whom I became intimate and who 
told me her story. 


Her father, she said, 
was the dean of St. Cyprian’s at Oxford, 
and she had run away with her music 
master, because she was unhappy at 
home, and because she had an idea that 
she would be able to make her fortune as 
an opera-singer. She was a silly sort of 
woman, but she was a lady and she was 
kind to me and I liked being with her. I 
don’t know what her voice may have been 
like when she was a girl — Fenton always 
declared it was magnificent, so far as it 
went — but at the time when I knew her 
she had almost lost it. She was in bad 
health, and was disappointed and peevish 
and thoroughly tired of her husband, who 
was also pretty well tired of her. On the 
other hand, he took a great fancy to me.” 

Mr. Dodd grinned. “I can well believe 
it, Letitia. And so, I suppose, Mrs. 
Fenton died, and you stepped into her 
shoes?” 

“Yes; she died at Wellington, where I 
had gone with them and where we man- 
aged to scrape together just enough to 
live upon by means of concerts and music 
lessons. She used to tell me a great deal 
about her father and his relations and the 
few friends whom she had had at Oxford, 
so that I knew the place and the people 
just as well as if I had been brought up 
there myself. Very soon after her death 
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I married Mr. Fenton, and as we were not 
fortunate in New Zealand we made a move 
to Sydney. However, we did no better 
there, and he had taken to drinking —in 
fact, he drank himself to death. As for 
me, I struggled on, and the Government 
House people took me up and I made a 
little money. Of course questions were 
occasicnally put to me, and for the sake of 
convenience I told some of the ladies in 
strict confidence that I was the daughter 
of Dean Musgrave. As poor Laura was 
dead and buried, there seemed to be no 
great harm in my identifying myself with 
her, but I never dreamt of claiming her 
inheritance, because I never dreamt that 
there would be any inheritance to claim. 
She had always assured me that her father 
was the most implacable man in the world, 
and that there was not the slightest chance 
of his giving or leaving her a penny. 
Then one morning I saw the advertise- 
ment that the executors had put into, the 
papers, and it flashed across me that the 
great opportunity of my life had come. I 
sailed for England at once, and my claim 
was admitted as soon as I showed myself. 
I only had to face one person who had 
ever seen Laura—the master of All 
Saints, a kind-hearted old fellow about 
whom she had often spoken to me. It 
was a great risk, but I came out of it tri- 
umphantly. You know what a capital 
mimic I am. Well, I imitated Laura’s 
way of speaking, and 1 shrugged my 
shoulders after a fashion that she had, 
and I sang to him exactly in her voice. 
After that he was ready to swear to me. 
The fact is that, although Laura’s features 
were not much like mine, she had the 
same coloring, and twelve years make a 
difference. So they handed over the 
money to me.” 

Here Mrs. Fenton, who had begun her 
narrative in listless, dispirited accents, 
but had continued it with something more 
of animation, paused. She shrank from 
mentioning Fred’s name to the vulgar, 
brutal wretch whom she associated with 
all that had been most detestable and de- 
grading in her life, and who, she felt sure, 
would only see in her engagement an ad- 
ditional proof of her cleverness. Never- 
theless, she had to tell him about it, be- 
cause in no other way could she place 
before him a statement by which she hoped 
that he might be influenced. 

‘“‘ Of course,” she said, after a brief nar- 
ration of the facts, “ you will not try to 
prevent my marriage; for that would do 
you no good at all. I knowI shall have 
to pay you heavily; but I want you to 
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understand that you will gain nothing — 
absolutely nothing — by threatening me 
with exposure after 1 am married. 1 have 
already made arrangements by which all 
that I possess will become my husband’s 
property on my wedding-day; therefore, 
from the moment that | am Mrs. Mus- 
grave I shall no longer be in a position 
to buy you off, and if you were to go 
and denounce me to my husband, he cer- 
tainly would not give you any reward for 
your pains. Now, how much do you 
want?” 

Mr. Dodd looked at her admiringly. 
“You have genius, Letitia,” he remarked. 
“Under ordinary circumstances, it would 
have been culpably foolish to despoil 
yourself in favor of your husband; but 
your circumstances are not ordinary, and 
I think you have acted sensibly. Shall 
we say five thousand down? You will 
hardly call that exorbitant, I hope.” 

** Very well — on the condition that you 
are never to come near me again.” 

“ My charming Letitia, it is for me to 
make conditions, not for you. 1 will think 
over your offer, and I will call to-morrow 
about the same hour. You had better 
have the amount agreed upon ready in 
bank-notes ; for everybody’s sake, it would 


be wiser to avoid cheques in this instance. 
I only wish that I could afford to let you 
off scot-free ; but in the present depressed 
state of business that is, unfortunately, 


out of the question. Farewell, Letitia, 
and don’t forget to return thanks in the 
proper quarter for your good fortune. It 
isn’t every man who would have behaved 
with my generosity; but I always had a 
soft heart and I always had a particular 
affection for you.” 

As soon as he was gone the unhappy 
woman burst into tears. She did not be- 
lieve that her secret could be kept. It 
was true that when once she should be 
married, she would be able to defy Dodd; 
but it was also true that, if he chose to 
make subsequent demands upon her, she 
would do all in her power to meet them 
rather than be exposed. And he would 
understand that, and he would make the 
demands, and then, sooner or later, Fred 
would be sure to see him or hear of him. 
Perhaps the best and safest plan would be 
to confess all to Fred at once. If he 
loved her, surely he would forgive her! 
He would get the money in any case; the 
only difference would be that his wife’s 
name would be Letitia, instead of Laura. 
That any man’s love could be killed by 
such a disclosure as she proposed to make 
did not strike her as possible. ‘ She had 
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not, and could not have, a high standard 
of honor; she knew that her love for Fred 
would not be diminished one whit by the 
discovery that he had once been guilty of 
an offence which might bring him within 
the arm of the law; she thought, too, that 
he would give her credit for the restitution 
which she had intended to make. But 
what caused her to hesitate was that she 
feared he did not really love her yet. 
Some day, perhaps, he would, and then 
she might disburden her conscience. 
When she went to bed, after many hours 
of doubt and thought, her mind was not 
yet made up. Whether Fred loved her or 
not, she loved him, and, although she had 
never felt any great compunction about 
deceiving him, she dreaded inexpressibly 
the reproaches which he might heap upon 
her when he should be enlightened, and 
when he should be bound to her for life. 
“T think I will tell him to-morrow,’* was 
the last thing that she murmured before 
she fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

UNDECIDED people never abide by the 
resolutions of the previous night. In the 
morning everything looks different, and it 
is especially in the morning that common 
sense is wont to assert its supremacy over 
impulse. When Mrs. Fenton woke and 
collected her ideas, she saw very clearly 
how tremendous would be the risk of 
immediate confession, and how much 
more probable it was that confession 
would be rewarded by absolution a few 
months later than at that particular mo- 
ment. Her duty, to be sure, was plain 
enough, but happiness just then seemed 
to her a more important consideration than 
duty, and it is no great libel upon the 
human race to say that in that respect she 
was scarcely peculiar. The upshot of her 
cogitations was that she made up her mind 
to be guided by circumstances. 

The first circumstance that occurred 
was the arrival of Fred Musgrave at 
eleven o’clock, in accordance with custom, 
and Fred was not in a very cheerful mood. 
The fact was that on the preceding after- 
noon he had had a short conversation with 
Susie Moore which had. disturbed his 
mind. For Susie had confided to him 
that she was anxious to take up nursing 
the sick as an occupation, and that, al- 
though her father and her step-mother 
were at present strongly opposed to her 
doing anything of the sort, she hoped in 
time to overcome their prejudices. Now, 
when a girl of nineteen talks about becom- 


|ing a professional nurse, it is natural to 
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surmise that she has been crossed in love. 
This surmise may of course be wholly 
incorrect, but it invariably suggests itself 
at once to the male mind, and that Fred 
should have been saddened and rendered 
pensive by the communication made to 
him will surprise nobody. Hence he was 
a little absent-minded, and quite failed to 
catch the drift of the tentative observations 
which his betrothed addressed to him. 

In reply to certain questions of hers, he 
said, somewhat indifferently, what he had 
said once before, that, in his opinion, it 
was better that married people should not 
inquire too closely into the episodes of 
each other’s past lives. 

“ But there might be a good deal to for- 
give,” Mrs. Fenton suggested. 

“‘T don’t see that,” he answered. “I 
shouldn’t feel that I had a right to com- 
plain of anything that my wife had done 
before I met her.” 

“ Not even if it was something disgrace- 
ful? You know next to nothing about 
me; I may have done all sorts of dis- 
graceful things — how can you tell?” 

He roused himself from his abstraction 
to reply rather more gravely, — 

“] have complete trust in you, Laura. 
If there were anything that I really ought 
to hear about, I am sure you wouldn’t con- 


ceal it from me. As for bygone flirtations, 
I haven’t confessed all mine to you, and I 
don’t expect you to confess yours to me.” 

He would not understand, and when she 
tried to put him upon the right tack her 
courage failed her, and the words died 


away upon her lips. At length she said: 
“ Men are less inquisitive than women, 1 
suppose. I should like to hear everything 
that you had ever done from your school 
days, but I haven’t asked many questions 
or obliged you to tell any lies, have 1?” 

“1 certainly haven’t told you any lies.” 

“ Ah, that’s an unpardonable offence, 
isn’t it?” 

‘““Well, I think it is,” he answered a 
little curtly. “At any rate, it’s the one 
offence which I could never pardon. Peo- 
ple are either truthful or liars, I think; 
and if they have been false once you may 
be pretty sure that they will be false 
again. You see, it isn’t possible to re- 
move them from temptation’s way.” 

After that, she gave it up and changed 
the subject. All the passion of her nature 
revolted against the yoke which her con- 
science sought to lay upon her, and re- 
volted successfully. She knew that sooner 
or later a battle would have to be fought 
which must be decisive as to her chance 
of earthly happiness; but she determined 
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that she would fight it upon ground of her 
own choosing, not under the most disad- 
vantageous conditions possible. Presently 
Fred took his leave, having ascertained 
that she would not want him that after- 
noon. She had a great deal of shopping 
to do, she said, and she was not so cruel 
as to take a man to shops with her. 

Later in the day Mr. Breffit called in 
Albemarle Street, bringing with him cer- 
tain documents to which Mrs, Fenton’s 
signature was required. She was at home, 
he was told, but the waiter believed she 
was engaged; in fact, there was a gentle- 
man with her. 

“Oh, a gentleman?” said Mr. Breffit, 
laughing (for so great was his acuteness 
that he thought he could guess who the 
gentleman was likely to be), ‘ Well, you 
had better put me in the dining-room then ; 
I’m in no great hurry, and I should be 
sorry to disturb Mrs. Fenton.” 

There was a dingy little apartment in 
which Mrs. Fenton took her meals, and 
which was shut off from the front room 
by folding doors. Here the lawyer seated 
himself and began to arrange his papers, 
thinking it not unlikely that he might have 
to wait a quarter of an houror so. The 
arrangement of the papers, however, did 
not take more than a minute or two, and 
when that was completed he could not help 
listening to the sound of the voices in the 
next room. First he noticed that the 
masculine voice was not Fred’s; then he 
became aware that it was a very angry 
voice; and then he distinctly heard the 
words, “* What I want to know is why the 
devil you haven’t got the money ready?” 

There was an indistinguishable murmur 
from Mrs. Fenton; after which the man’s 
voice resumed loudly: “ Forgot! Now, 
look here, my dear; this sort of thing 
won’t do with me. I'll give you another 
twenty-four hours; but at the end of that 
time I must be paid, or I’ll know the rea- 
son why. It strikes me very forcibly that 
you’re trying to make your escape, and 
I warn you that if you attempt that little 
game you'll be sorry for it.” 

Mr. Breffit was an honorable man. He 
was startled, and his curiosity was much 
excited; but, since he did not relish the 
character of an involuntary eavesdropper, 
he coughed, pushed his chair about, and 
finally knocked at the folding doors. After 
a momentary pause he was told to come 
in, and as he obeyed this summons he 
caught a glimpse of the retreating form of 
Mr. Dodd. 

Mrs. Fenton’s face displayed some signs 
of recent agitation; but her manner was 
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perfectly self-possessed. She said: “I 
didn’t know you were here, Mr. Breffit ; 
I hope you haven’t been kept waiting 
long.” 

“Only a very few minutes,” answered 
the lawyer, considerately averting his eyes. 
“I have brought you the papers that I 
told you about.” 

He proceeded without further delay to 
explain the matters of business which had 
occasioned his visit, and found her as 
sensible and intelligent as she always was. 
“TI wish all the ladies whom I have to 
deal with had heads like yours, Mrs. Fen- 
ton,” he remarked. “My usual experi- 
ence is that I have to repeat the same 
thing at least three times to them, and 
after the third time they don’t understand 
a bit better than they did at first; only by 
then they have generally arrived at a 
vague idea that I want to swindle them.” 

“ Well,” she answered, “I dare say I 
am as stupid as the others; for there is 
one thing that I am not quite clear about. 
Can I do just what I please with my 
money until I am married?” 

“Undoubtedly. Who is to prevent 

ou?” 

“What I mean is that I haven’t bound 
myself to hand over any specified sum to 
Fred, have 1? On my wedding-day I 
shall simply transfer to him all that I 
possess, whatever that may be. I ask be- 
cause I may have to make some rather 
large payments between this and then.” 

“Until then,” answered Mr. Breffit, 
looking a little grave, “ you will of course 
be free to do what you choose with your 
own. When you speak of large pay- 
ments,” he added presently, “you are 
alluding, I presume, to purchases that you 
have made.” 

This not being a question, Mrs. Fen- 
ton did not think herself compelled to 
make any reply, and a rather long period 
of silence followed. It was broken at last 
by the lawyer, who said abruptly, “I am 
going to be impertinent; but I must trust 
to your kindness to excuse me. That 
man who was here just now — wasn’t he 
trying to extort money from you upon 
some pretext or other?” 

“ Did you hear anything when you were 
in the next room?” 

**] overheard a word or two, I couldn’t 
help it. Am I wrong in guessing that 
that fellow was bullying you for hush- 
money?” 

Mrs. Fenton was very pale. Her lips 
twitched, and she made two ineffectual 
efforts to speak before she repeated his 
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words interrogatively, “For hush-mon- 
e ? ” 

“Perhaps that is too coarse a way of 
putting it; but I imagine that he has 
some claim upon you, or pretends that he 
has. Probably he knows something or 
other, something that may have happened 
in Australia, for instance. Now, Mrs. 
Fenton, will you do me a great favor and 
refer this rascal to me? Depend upon it, 
I shall be able to deal with him much bet- 
ter than you will, and most likely it will 
turn out that you have been scared by a 
shadow.” 

But she shook her head. “He has a 
claim upon me,” she answered ; “it would 
be useless to deny it, because you wouldn’t 
believe me if I did. I shall have to buy 
him off. I am much obliged to you for 
offering to help me, only the case is not 
one in which I could ask for your help.” 

Mr. Breffit looked distressed and doubt- 
ful, “If,” he began, “this matter is in 
any way avowable 

“ But it isn’t,” she interrupted, smiling. 
“Tt isn’t in the least avowable. How old 
was I when I ran away from Oxford? 
seventeen?—eighteen? And now I am 
getting on for thirty-one. For a woman 
that is a whole lifetime, and all sorts of 
unavowable things may have occurred in 
the course of it. I wonder how many 
men or women would dare to look their 
neighbors in the face if everything were 
known about them that could be known! 
But most people are lucky, whereas I have 
always been unlucky. Well, good-bye, 
Mr. Breffit; I mustn’t detain you any 
longer. I dare say you have business to 
attend to, and as for me, I ought to be 
shopping. Thank you for all your kind- 
ness tome. I wish I could profit by it to 
the extent of handing Mr. Dodd over to 
your tender mercies; but unfortunately I 
can’t.” 

She got up and extended her hand to 
him, so that he could only accept his dis- 
missal. She did not request him to keep 
his own counsel with regard to what he 
had overheard, which he thought odd, and 
he went away in a perplexed and saddened 
condition of mind which was perfectly 
intelligible to her. 

Instead of going out to do her shopping, 
after his departure, she sank back in her 
chair and sat fora long time gazing out of 
the window. Nowadays London is never 
empty; in the autumn especially plenty 
of people come up to buy their winter 
clothes and see the new plays, and Al- 
bemarle Street was almost as thronged 
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with carriages as if it had been the height 
of the season. By-and-by one of them 
stopped at the door:of the hotel, soon 
after which the waiter delivered a card 
and a note in a coroneted envelope to 
Mrs. Fenton. The missive was from one 
of Lady Clamborough’s distinguished 
friends, who had just heard that Mrs. 
Fenton was in town, and who wrote to 
beg her to join a small ‘dinner-party and 
meet a certain celebrated statesman. “ He 
has been told a great deal about your won- 
derful singing and is most anxious to hear 
you, so I hope you will be good-natured 
enough to gratify him.” 

She tossed this invitation aside with a 
bitter little laugh. “How near I have 
been to getting all, and more than all, 
that I ever hoped for in my wildest 
dreams!” she murmured. “How I 
should have jumped for joy if I had been 
told last November that in a year’s time I 
should receive such a note as that! And 
now it is of no more good to me than any 
other scrap of waste paper. It seems 
hard to have braved the battle and the 
breeze for so many years and to founder 
in harbor at last; but I have deserved it, 
no doubt. Perhaps that is what Fred will 


say, and Iam sure that is what Mr. Breffit 
will say. 


Poor Mr. Breffit! He is not at 
all happy at this minute. He is thinking 
that it is rather shabby to take advantage 
of what one has accidentally overheard ; 
but then again, he can’t disguise from 
himself that things look uncommonly fishy, 
and that poor young Musgrave ought not 
to be allowed to rush blindfold into a 
marriage which may have the most dis- 
astrous consequences. He can’t decide 
as to what step it is his duty to take; but 
his indecision won’t last long. To-morrow 
morning he will feel that he has no alter- 
native but to put Fred upon his guard, 
and Fred will be rather annoyed with him 
for bothering, but will nevertheless turn 
up here about eleven o’clock to ask what 
it is all about, and then ™ 

She did not finish her soliloquy, but 
rose and walked to a side-table upon which 
she had placed a photograph of her be- 
trothed. This she took out of its frame 
and held close up to her face, gazing at it 
intently for some minutes. She kissed it 
passionately once or twice; after which 
she threw it away from her suddenly, cast 
herself down upon a sofa, and began to 
cry and sob hysterically. Her tears, no 
doubt, relieved her and did her good; for 
zt length she dried them, sat up, and re- 
sumed her articulate musings. 

“After all, I have had my day; and 
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nobody ever has more. Nothing lasts — 
not even love. Love least of all, I dare 
say, though I know so little about it. 
Perhaps it is better to lose everything at 
a blow, which breaks one’s heart, than to 
lose it by slow degrees and not care. 
Besides, there was an end of all hope 
from the moment that that man detected 
me. I couldn’t have kept the secret, and 
I don’t think Fred would have forgiven 
me; it was ridiculous to suppose that he 
would. Well, I’m glad I forgot to have 
those bank-notes ready ; Dodd will never 
see his five thousand pounds now.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Mrs. FENTON’s forecast of the course 
to which Mr. Breffit would eventually find 
himself impelled was verified to the letter ; 
and indeed it is not easy to see what other 
course any honest man could adopt. He 
was, as she had understood, very reluctant 
to act upon words which had never been 
intended to reach his ear, and during that 
afternoon and evening he remained, as 
she had foreseen that he would remain, in 
an uncomfortable state of hesitation; but 
when morning came he saw quite plainly 
that there was nothing for it but to give 
Fred a hint. The mystery must be cleared 
up, he thought. It might, of course, turn 
out to be some very trifling matter; but, 
on the other hand, it might prove to bea 
most importantone. For his own part, he 
could not help fearing that she had mar- 
ried some man out in Australia — the very 
man who was threatening her perhaps — 
and a family lawyer must not connive, or 
even seem to connive, at bigamy. 

Accordingly, instead of going straight 
to Bedford Row as usual, he turned aside 
to Fred’s rooms, where he found that 
young gentleman at breakfast, and, think- 
ing it best to conceal nothing, he gave a 
truthful and concise account of what had 
taken place on the previous afternoon. 

Fred received the news quite as Mrs, 
Fenton had anticipated that he would re- 
ceive it. He was a good deal more 
annoyed than alarmed; he thought the 
lawyer rather fussy and officious, and he 
was by no means disposed to follow the 
advice urged upon him. “I wish you 
hadn’t told me about it!” he exclaimed 
irritably. “Laura and I have agreed to 
pass the sponge over what is past; if she 
has done this, that, or the other in years 
gone by, I don’t want to hear about it, and 
I hardly feel that I am entitled togo and 
demand an explanation, as you suggest.” 

Mr. Breffit shook his head. ‘“ Perhaps 
‘demand’ is too strong a word to use.” 
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said he; “ but I amafraid you will have to 
request an explanation. This man has 
some hold over Mrs Fenton, and if you 
don’t inquire what it is now, you will cer- 
tainly inquire some day — when possibly 
it may be too late.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fred 
rather fiercely. 

“Not a word more than I say. No 
man can allow his wife to pay blackmail. 
Either this fellow is a mere bully, from 
whom it is your business to deliver her, or 
else he is in possession of some secret 
which ought to prevent her from marrying 
you. I express no opinion about the 
matter; I only caution you that you can’t 
shirk a disagreeable duty by ignoring it.” 

The truth is that Fred would have been 
very glad to ignore it; but since, after that 
explicit warning, it was scarcely possible 
for him to do so, he presently took his 
way to Albemarle Street. There he learnt, 
not a little to his surprise, that Mrs. Fen- 
ton had left London for a few days. “ But 
I was to say, sir,” added the waiter who 
gave him this information, “that if you 
would please to step up-stairs you would 
find a note for you upon the table.” 

Fred went up to the sitting-room which 
had of late become so familiar to him, and 
there, sure enough, he espied an envelope 


addressed to “ F. Musgrave, Esq.,” which, 
on being opened, proved to contain sev- 
eral closely written sheets of paper. When 
the waiter had left him, he sat down to 
peruse these with a certain feeling of im- 


patience. More than once latterly Mrs, 
Fenton had seen fit to send him lengthy 
epistles about nothing in particular, and 
he thought the practice a tiresome one. 
He supposed that one of her friends had 
asked her down to the country for a day 
or two; he was utterly unprepared for the 
startling announcement with which her 
letter began. 

“ My dear Fred, —I am running away, 
because there is nothing else to be done. 
I have deceived you from first to last, 
and now I have been found out. I am 
not your cousin, I am only the widow of 
your late cousin’s husband; and all the 
money that I have spent since my arrival 
in this country has been stolen from you 
by me.” 

Then, at full length, she narrated the 
true story of her life. She told him how 
her father, a gentleman by birth, had sunk 
to the position of proprietor of a drinking 
and gambling saloon at Montreal; how 
she had grown up amid surroundings 
which had been hateful to her; how she 
had been insulted and ill-treated ; how she 
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had been only too thankful to effect her 
escape from such misery as a member of 
Mr. Dodd’s troupe, and how at length the 
friendship of the Fentons in New Zealand 
had rescued her from a thraldom which 
she could not much longer have endured. 
She did not attempt to make any excuse 
for her subsequent conduct, remarking 
that she knew very well how useless it 
would be todo so. ‘“ The only thing that 
I hope you will believe, Fred — but I am 
not sure that you will—is that I really 
loved you. Perhaps it sounds absurd to 
say so, because I have robbed you of sev- 
eral thousand pounds, and I suppose, too, 
that I have prevented you from marrying 
the girl whom you love. However, it is 
true ; and possibly you won’t miss those 
few thousands very much, and as for the 
girl whom you love, she will marry you 
now —and so all’s well that ends well. 
All wouldn’t have ended well if Mr. Dodd 
hadn’t turned up in the nick of time, you 
will say; but that is as may be. Nobody 
can tell what might have been, and it 
won’t do you much harm if I go on think- 
ing that you might have been happy with 
me. Anyhow, you will never see me 
again ; for I know you won’t set the police 
on my track, though Mr. Breffit will tell 
you that that is what you ought to do. 
And so good-bye, my dear, dear Fred. If 
you can forgive me and think kindly of 
me, you will; and if you can’t — well, then 
I dare say you will soon manage to forget 
me.” 

Now, it must be confessed that when 
Fred had finished reading the letter from 
which the above extract has been taken 
he was not disposed to think very kindly 
of its writer. To begin with, the sensa- 
tion of having been most completely and 
successfully made a fool of is one which 
nobody enjoys. Moreover, those who re- 
serve their confession until they have 
been found out cannot expect to be merci- 
fully judged. Certainly Fred had no wish 
to put himself in communication with the 
police or to see Mrs. Fenton in the dock; 
but he did think that she might consider 
herself extremely lucky to have got off 
scot-free, and he felt no sort of pity for 
her. Itwas all very fine to say that things 
had ended well for him, and to assume 
that he had nothing to do but to marry 
the girl whom he loved and live happily 
ever afterwards; but that only showed 
that Mrs. Fenton judged others by her- 
self, and took far too low a view of human 
nature. How could he possibly go to 


| Susie Moore now and say, “I have loved 
| you all along, though I was upon the point 
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of marrying a woman whom I believed to 
be my cousin and an heiress. It turns 
out that she is neither the one nor the 
other, and that the money which I thought 
was hers is mine. Consequently, I am 
freé to consult my own inclinations. Will 
you be my wife?” Of course he could 
not make such a speech ; and of course, if 
he did make it, he would be scornfully 
dismissed. ; 

However, as the day went on, he be- 
came a little less indignant and a little 
more sanguine ; because further reflection 
showed him that the situation was not 
such as to exclude all hope. General and 
Mrs. Moore, at any rate, would now be on 
his side, which was something; and event- 
ually — not at once, but some day —he 
would perhaps be able to make Susie un- 
derstand how it was that he had seemed to 
be falsetoher. He didnot think it neces- 
sary to give any information about Mrs. 
Fenton at her hotel, nor did he care to 
impart the news to Mr. Breffit that day. 
He returned to his rooms and sat there 
smoking and thinking over the strange 
alteration which had taken place in his 
destiny, until late in the afternoon when 
he strolled round to his club. 

He had been holding the evening paper 
in his hand and had been bestowing an 
intermittent attention upon its contents 
for some time before his eye feil upon 
the following paragraph :— 

“ DROWNING OF A PASSENGER BE- 
TWEEN DOVER AND CALAIS. — The boat 
carrying the French mails left Dover har- 
bor last night in heavy weather, and had 
been about a quarter of an hour under 
way when one of the crew noticed a lady, 
who had been leaning over the side, sud- 
denly lose her balance and fall overboard. 
He at once gave the alarm, the engines 
were stopped, a boat was lowered, and 
every effort was made to rescue the unfor- 
tunate woman; but, owing to the high sea 
which was running, and the darkness of 
the night, these proved of no avail, and, 
after some delay, the steamer proceeded 
on her passage. It has been ascertained 
that the name of the missing passenger 
was Mrs. Fenton, and that she had taken 
iickets for Paris. Mrs. Fenton’s maid, 
who accompanied her, and who returned 
to Dover by the next boat, states that her 
mistress could have had no motive for 
committing suicide, and it is believed that 
the accident was solely due to the rolling 
of the vessel and the somewhat dangerous 
attitude in which the deceased had placed 
herself.” 

Fred had to read this bald and uncom- 
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| promising statement of facts three times 
| over before he could believe in its reality. 


Even when the evidence of his senses 
would no longer allow him to doubt that 
Mrs. Fenton was dead, he felt more 
stunned and bewildered than sorry, and 
could think of nothing better to do than to 
hurry off and confer with Mr. Breffit. 
Lawyers are not apt to be stunned or be- 
wildered by any episode, however dra- 
matic. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Breffit, whom Fred 
presently encountered upon the steps of 
the club, was both. He had seen the 
paragraph in the evening paper; he had 
gone immediately to Fred’s rooms, and 
not finding him there, had proceeded to 
the club. 

“ Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “ what 
a dreadful thing! Of course you have 
heard what has happened. Poor soul! 
When I saw her yesterday I had no con- 
ception that matters were so serious. I 
expected to hear of nothing worse than 
some foolish escapade; at any rate, I 
quite hoped that there was nothing worse 
to be revealed.” 

“You think, then ” said Fred, and 
did not conclude his sentence. 

“T don’t know what tothink; I’m afraid 
it looks like it. But then what could be 
her reason? Perhaps you know more 
than I do?” 

“Come home with me, and I'll tell you 
all I know,” answered Fred; “‘ we can’t 
talk here.” 

The lawyer was much astonished when 
he heard what Fred had to say, and no 
doubt the knowledge that he had been 
completely duped would also have made 
him very angry but for the tragic fate 
which had overtaken the criminal. Under 
the circumstances he only said: ‘ Poor 
thing! If she has sinned, she has been 
punished. I only wish this accident had 
occurred in mid-channel.” 

““Why?” asked Fred. 

“ Because I fancy that in that case the 
action of the tides might have spared us 
a very unpleasant duty. As it is, I fear 
there will be an inquest, and I do not wish 
to be calied upon to give evidence at that 
inquest. Nor, I should imagine, do you.” 

Mr. Breffit’s apprehensions were justi- 
fied ; for a few days later poor Mrs. Fen- 
ton’s body was washed ashore near Dover, 
and in the course of the inquiry which 
necessarily followed Fred was compelled 
to make statements which he would far 
rather have kept to himself. The whole 
affair excited a great deal of public inter- 
est and curiosity, and for a day or two the 
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newspapers were full of it. However, the 
coroner’s jury decided, quite .properly, 
that the evidence did not warrant them in 
assuming that the deceased had intention- 
ally put an end to her existence, and a 
verdict of “ Accidental death” was there- 
fore returned. The seaman who had wit- 
nessed the occurrence deposed upon oath 
that in his opinion the rolling of a vessel 
might possibly precipitate a passenger 
over bulwarks of almost any height, and 
it is not for landsmen to set up their pri- 
vate opinion against that of experts. 

Fred Musgrave had his private opinion ; 
but, since he was not asked for it, he did 
not give it. The death of the woman who, 
if she had lived a few weeks longer, would 
have been his wife was a great shock to 
him, and the manner of it was more shock- 
ing still. He had not, it is true, been in 
love with her, and of late he had known 
very well that life as her husband must be 
more or less miserable to him; yet he had 
been fond of her, and he bitterly regretted 
that she had not had the courage to con- 
fess all to him. Had she done so, he 


would not, of course, have married her; 
but he would gladly have provided her 
with an income sufficient to keep her from 
want (for, after all, she had been a sort of 
connection of his), and he certainly would 


not have creamt of taking legal proceed- 
ings against her. So, at least, he thought; 
but it is not certain that he would have 
acted in that way, or that anything short 
of the catastrophe which had occurred 
would have induced him to pardon one 
who had done him so great an injury. 
One may manage to forgive a pickpocket 
—especially after restitution has been 
made—but it is less easy to forgive a 
woman who has caused you to desert your 
true love and the motives of your deser- 
tion to appear so painfully and evidently 
mercenary. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Fenton’s foresight 
had not been at fault in any particular. 
For some months after her death Fred 
and Susie did not meet; but they met at 
last, and then what had been quite sure to 
happen did happen. 

‘*T never believed that you wanted to 
marry Mrs. Fenton for the sake of the 
money,” Susie declared; “I told you in 
Paris that I didn’t believe it. I thought 
you really cared for her, and —and I don’t 
know that I don’t think so still.” 

“I cared for her,” Fred returned, “ just 
about as much as you cared for Claugh- 
ton. 

“ Well, that was a great deal.” 

“ Exactly; that was a great deal, but not 
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quite enough. Of course you are entitled 
to trample upon me, because you refused 
Claughton; but how was I to tell that you 
meant to refuse him, after leading him on 
as you did?” 

And now Susie made an avowal which 
proves that, contrary to the general belief, 
there are women who can be magnani- 
mous upon occasion. She confessed that 
she had fully intended to marry Captain 
Claughton. Fred’s conduct had convinced 
her that he cared nothing for her, and she 
had thought that she ought, if she could, 
to gratify a man who did care for her and 
at the same time to gratify her father and 
step-mother. Only, when it came to the 
push, she had found that she couldn’t do 
this, and so poor Captain Claughton had 
been sent to seek consolation elsewhere. 
She was very sorry for poor Captain 
Claughton, she added. 

“ Oh, he'll be all right,” said Fred, with 
easy optimism. “I don’t want to breathe 
a word against him; but as for supposing 
that Claughton had it in him to love you 
as I do— well, really that is supposing a 
little too much, you know.” 

Susie made no protest against this very 
unfair judgment. When we are happy we 
naturally wish other people to be so too, 
and are apt to be impatient or incredulous 
if they give it to be understood that they 
are not. Cloudless skies are exceptional ; 
but sometimes the sun shines even in 
England, and when it does, the best plan 
is to bask in it and avoid consulting the 
barometer. It is needless to say that 
Susie Moore married Fred with the full 
approval of her family, and perhaps equally 
needless to add that since their wedding- 
day Mrs. Fenton’s name has never been 
mentioned between the young people. 

By other persons, who have not had the 
same reasons for observing a discreet reti- 
cence, her name has been mentioned pretty 
freely. Mr. Breffit and the master of All 
Saints have had to submit to a sharp scold- 
ing from Sir James Le Breton; Lady Clam- 
borough has been much annoyed by the 
ironical condolences of her friends; and 
Mr. Dodd, when in the safe and select 
society of his intimates, has not been 
chary of strictures upon the unutterable 
meanness of a woman who, after solemnly 
promising to pay him five thousand pounds, 
went and drowned herself without redeem- 
ing her promise. But nobody is remem- 
bered long. To be forgiven is what only 
those can expect whose misdeeds have 
ceased to be a source of inconvenience to 
others ; but to be forgotten is the fortunate 
and inevitable destiny of us all, It is the 
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destiny even of Mr. Frederick Musgrave, 
although, in these days of his prosperity, 
he has produced a play for which some of 
his admirers are so kind as to predict 
immortality. 


- From Temple Bar. 
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TAMERLANE, 


A SPECTATOR standing on a minaret of 
the mosque of Samarcand, in the summer 
of the year 1336, with sight purged like 
Adam’s when the angel touched his eyes 
with euphrasy that he might view the 
kingdoms of the world, would have sur- 
veyed, for a thousand miles around him, 
the landscape of half Asia: north, west, 
and east, the boundless waving grass- 
plains of the steppes, with the herds and 
black tents of the Tartars clustered on the 
banks of rivers, or moving like dark clouds 
across the wilds; south-east, beyond the 
mountain-walls, the pleasure-houses of the 
rajahs by the waters of the Indus, the 
pagodas of strange idols, and the mauso- 
leums, vast as palaces, which starred the 
vales of Hindostan; south-west, across 
the Province of the Sun, the realms of the 
once splendid caliphs, with the gilded 
peaks of Bagdad lifted from its myrtles, 
and farther still, beyond the silver thread 
of Tigris, the cedars of Lebanon and the 
tomb of Christ. Then the gazer’s eye, 
weary with wandering over countless 
kingdoms, might have alighted, in the 
plains of Samarcand beneath him, on the 
tents of a tiny shepherd-tribe, and a baby 
resting on its mother’s knee, That child 
was Tamerlane — our hero; the boy pre- 
destined to arise like a destroying angel, 
to challenge every ruler in that vast ex- 
panse, from the fierce kings of Kipchak to 
the plumed and glittering hosts of Indian 
princes, and to take them all into the hol- 
low of his hand. 

The boy was born on the 8th of April, 
1336. His father, Teragay, was chieftain 
of the Berlass tribe, a clan of shepherd- 
warriors, whose village of tents wandered 
in the plains of Kesh. Teragay,a man of 
piety and quiet life, was the familiar 
friend of a sheik of noted sanctity, Shems- 
addin; and to Shems-addin the child was 
taken to receive its name. The mage 
chanced at the moment to be reading from 
the Koran: “Are ye sure that he who 
dwells in heaven will not bid the earth 
devour you? Lo, zt shall shake!” As 
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he pronounced in Arabic the last word, 
tamuru, Shems-addin stopped and said, 
“ The child shall be called 7zmour.” 
Timour grew up in his father’s tent. 
Both the Berlass village and its population 
were what the vagrant Asiatic tribes have 
been from times before Attila. Their 
tents were pitched upon a chosen spot as 
long as pasture lasted; when pasture 
failed, the village vanished, and embers, 
bones, and carrion vultures marked the 
place where it had dwelt. The tribesmen 
— shepherds, hunters, fighters, all in one 
—-spent their lives on horseback, some- 
times driving to fresh plains their goats 
and camels, sometimes shooting boars and 
antelopes, or hunting lions with their long 
Tartar bows, and sometimes flying in a 
cloud of dust to battle with a hostile tribe. 
Timour could ride and draw a bow almost 
as soon as he could walk. As a chieftain’s 
son he also learnt to read, and at nine he 
could repeat the daily service of the 
mosque and spell a chapter of the Koran. 
At twelve his cast of character had already 
shown its ply. He was the little king of 
his companions ; his games were battles ; 
his playmates were his subjects, his sol- 
diers, and his slaves. At seventeen, he 
was the boldest horseman and the keenest 
hunter in the tribe. But his vigor of body 
was less extraordinary than the fierce and 
restless workings of his mind. Nature 
had bestowed upon him the imagination 
of a poet, almost of a madman. Some: 
times he fell for days together into trances, 
which perplexed the wisest fakirs, during 
which he saw strange visions, and from 
which he could only be aroused by burn- 
ing in the hand. Visions also, colored 
by a vast ambition, often startled him 
from sleep. On one occasion the Great 
Prophet stood before him and declared 
that seventy-two of his descendants should 
be kings. On another, he imagined that 
he cast a net into the sea, and dragged it 
to the shore alive with crocodiles. The 
interpretation, to his mind, was easy; the 
sea was the emblem of the world, and the 
crocodiles were the rulers of it. Another 
vision altered fora time his whole exist- 
ence. He dreamed that he was sitting in 
a waste of rocks and thorns, surrounded 
by beasts, fiends, and frightful human 
creatures. These evil beings were his 
own bad passions. He started from his 
sleep in agitation, and for some months 
vowed himself unto austerity. He placed 
his conscience in the charge of Sheik Zyn- 
addin; and the holy man bound round his 
waist his own shawkgirdle, and placed - 
upon his finger a cornelian ring, engraven 
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with the motto Rasty va Rusty — Right- 
eousness and Salvation. Had this humor 
lasted, a vision would have changed the 
history of the world. 

But it was not to last. Timour indeed 
throughout his life continued to see visions 
and dream dreams. Astrologers and seers, 
omens, verses drawn at hazard from the 
Koran, continued to the last to influence 
his most important actions, But it was 
not as an Ishan saint that he was destined 
to expand that restless energy of mind 
and body which would have made him the 
most holy dervish who ever shook his 
wild hair over his glittering eyes and 
danced and howled himself into a frenzy. 

In one vision of this time, he found 
himself astray in a green wilderness, in 
which a palace rose amidst a garden full 
of flowers and fountains, trees and sing- 
ing birds. Within this palace men on 
golden seats were sitting, with open books 
before them, wherein was written the des- 
tiny of every child of earth. Timour de- 
manded to be told his own. But before 


the answer could be given he awoke — 
and, behold, it was a dream. 

The record of those visionary volumes 
to which he sought to listen is the story 
which we are now about to call to mind. 
Their mysterious pages contained few 


more striking. 

At the age of twenty-one, his father sent 
him as an envoy to the court of Samar- 
cand. The reigning prince was Ameer 
Kurgan, a fierce old chief of the Zagatays, 
who had pulled the former sultan from the 
throne by force of arms. Timour’s spirit 
and address completely won the heart of 
the old warrior. Kurgan had a grand- 
daughter, a princess of the name of Aljay 
Aga. He proposed that Timour should 
receive this damsel as his bride, and make 
his home at Samarcand. Aljay Aga was a 
maid of beauty and high spirit. Timour 
was enchanted; and the wedding was cel- 
ebrated with great splendor. 

For three years Timour lived at Kur- 
gan’s court. His time was mostly spent 
in hunting, with now and then a burst of 
battle. More than once the thread of his 
career came very near to being cut off 
short. Once, while following a deer, his 
horse plunged head-first down a well, and 
he escaped as by a miracle. At another 
time, while hunting in the desert, a fierce 
snowstorm burst upon him, he lost his 
way, and after hours of wandering was 
perishing of cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
when he espied a gleam of firelight stream- 
ing froma cave. A group of shepherds 
who were sitting round their fire, over 
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which a pot was boiling, received him as 
a guest, took off his hunting-boots and 
quiver, wrapped him ina horse-rug while 
his clothes were drying, and fed him back 
to life with steaming soup. At another 
time, he put in peril his own life to save 
the king’s. Kurgan’s son-in-law, a wretch 
named Kutlog, hired six desperadoes, with 
whom, during a hunting-party, he lay in 
ambush, and sprang out upon the prince. 
Timour alone chanced to be at hand. He 
threw himself before the aged chief, and 
with his single sword beat off all seven 
assailants until help arrived. 

Kutlog, with his men of blood, took 
flight into the mountains. But a few 
weeks later, while Timour with his troop 
was absent in Khorassan, he heard with 
rage and horror that Kutlog had descended 
from the hills, had plunged a dagger into 
the king’s heart, and had set himself upon 
the throne of Samarcand. 

Timour instantly arrayed his men. Two 
other chieftains joined him — Hajy Ber- 
lass, his own uncle, and Byan Selduz, 
leader of the Oulus. These three chiefs 
marched straight to Samarcand, drove 
Kutlog and his crew into the wilderness, 
and shared among them the whole empire, 
as three equal kings. 

But Timour’s hour of fortune had not 
yet arrived. He was first to eat the bitter 
bread of tribulation. 

Scarcely were the three kings settled on 
their thrones than Tugloc Khan, the fear- 
ful chief of Cashgar, marched from his 
illimitable wilds against them. Ere long 
the swarming tents of his fierce hosts 
blackened the banks of the Jaxartes. Re- 
sistance was a dream. Timour marched 
to meet the mighty despot, eager only to 
make terms. Tuglocat first received him 
as a vassal; but Tugloc’s son, a prince 
named Alyas Khwajeh, picked a quarrel 
with him; and thereupon Tugloc marched 
to Samarcand and set Alyas on the throne. 
The reign of the three kings was over. 
A price was set upon their heads, Hajy 
Berlass fled into Khorassan, where he was 
murdered by a robber. Byan Selduz had 
already drunk himself to death. 

Timour, with his wife, her brother Ho- 
sein, and a band of about sixty followers, 
rode for their lives into the desert of 
Carisme. Their hope was to evade pur- 
suit. But as they halted on an eminence, 
and looked behind them, a cloud of sand 
was seen on the horizon; and soon within 
the cloud appeared the flash of arms. 
Tugloc’s captain, with at least a thousand 
men, was spurring hard and fast upon their 
track. To fugitives with women — for 
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Hosein’s wife was also with them — eés- 
cape by flight was hopeless. 

But it is not safe to press too hard a 
man of Timour’s breed. He instantly 
drew up his little army, and wheeled round 
at bay. In the red light of sunset, the 
pursuers, confident in numbers, came 
sweeping forward in a flood of men and 
horses —and in an instant a fierce fight 
was raging. That fight was worthy of a 
minstrel’s song. It wasa fight all fire and 
daring. The loss was sore on both sides ; 
but, when the sun sank, seven of the little 
band still kept the field against a hundred 
and twenty of their foes. An arrow 
wounded Hosein’s horse; it plunged and 
threw him; and he was forced to take his 
wife’s, who mounted behind Aljay Aga. 
In this order, as night fell, the seven sur- 
viving heroes, shooting their arrows as 
they went, drew slowly back into the 
gloom and vanished. 

All that night they pushed into the wil- 
derness. When day broke they were 
alone in the great waste. Hunger and 
fatigue had spent their strength; but by 
great good luck they found a desert well, 
and within its small oasis a goatherd with 
his flock. The wanderers bought a goat, 
roasted it between flat stones, ate and 
drank and rested till the evening. But 


they were not yet safe from danger of 
pursuit, and when the moon rose they 


pursued their flight. Next day, they fell 
in with a roving tribe, from whom, by 
payment of an armlet set with rubies 
which Timour wore upon his wrist, they 
bought three horses. Thence for two 
days they wandered through the wild. 
And now their plight grew yet more griev- 
ous. They discovered neither game nor 
desert wells. Nothing appeared except 
the mirage spreading its spectral waters, 
and the hot sand-pillars stalking giant-like 
before the wind. 

At length, on the third day, they came 
upon a ruined village, in which they found 
awell, There they pitched their solitary 
camp, and for some weeks managed to 
subsist by trapping the wild beasts and 
birds that wandered to their spring. 

In all this Timour had one consolation. 
Aljay Aga, his young wife, possessed a 
soul as fiery as his own. Amidst their 
bitterest afflictions she knew, like him, no 
drooping of the spirit. Such a companion 
on the road to empire was worth a squad- 
ron of armed men. 

Lut their calamities were not yet ended. 
One night a tribe of savage Turcomans 
came by surprise upon the little camp. 
The fugitives were seized and bound, and 
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dragged as prisoners to their captors’ 
huts. Timour and his wife were thrust 
into a crazy hovel used for stabling cam- 
els; and there, for two long months, they 
were kept captives—half starved, half 
naked, and half devoured alive by swarms 
of vermin. 

From such a depth of wretchedness — 
wretchedness by comparison with which a 
wild beast in a cage is happy — was the 
shaker of the world to make his way ! 

The camel-house was kept by a strong 
guard. Timour strove at first to bribe his 
sentries; but he had only promises with 
which to tempt them, and he strove in 
vain. He then resolved upon a desperate 
venture. He watched his moment, hurled 
himself upon a sentinel, wrenched the 
weapon from his hand, and flew with such 
fury on the others that they raced before 
him. Ali Gurbany, as their chief was 
named, was lounging in his tent, when to 
his inexpressible amazement the rout of 
guards came flying panic-stricken into 
his presence, with the prisoner at their 
heels. 

It was Timour’s purpose to appeal to 
Ali Gurbany in person. But this feat of 
arms spoke for him. At that sight the 
savage chief was moved to admiration and 
to the magnanimity which awakens in the 
fiercest breasts at the sight of a brave 
deed. He sent for horses, placed the 
prisoners upon them, and bade them go in 
peace. 

Once more Timour was a wanderer. But 
now the tide of destiny had turned. He 
gained in safety the margin of the Oxus; . 
parties of his old companions joined him ; 
and in a short time he was master of a 
hundred men. With this handful, he 
proclaimed himself the sovereign of Trans- 
oxania, the deliverer of the country from 
the hosts of Cashgar; and thenceforth his 
battle-standard, a crescent topped with a 
red horse-tail, was to be seen from far off 
shining in the wilderness, and calling 
every fugitive to arms. 

The wandering warriors flocked in thick 
and fast. With a band of these, Timour 
stormed a fortress of a savage tribe of 
Beloochees in Seistan. In the rush along 
the rampart he was badly wounded. Two 
fingers of his right hand were lopped off; 
and he received a thrust in the left foot 
which crippled him for life. 

It was from this mischance that he 
received the name by which he is best 
known. From Timour-lenc, the Arabic 
for Timour-lame, has sprung the form of 
Tamerlane; by which familiar title we 
shall henceforth call him. 
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While his wounds were slowly healing, 
crowds were swarming to the scarlet 
horse-tail. By the time he was himself 
again, six thousand warriors thronged 
round it. With this army he resolved to 
march against the fierce invaders. It was 
a desperate enterprise; for the enemy 
numbered at least thirty thousand. But 
the greatest victories of the world have 
been achieved in spiteof numbers. And 
so it was to fall out here. 

The armies met near Koondooz, on the 
Oxus. From noon till nightfall the fight 
raged; but at sunset the victory was still 
undecided. In the middle of that night, 
as Tamerlane was resting in his tent, a 
figure like an angel stood before him, and 
uttered in a clear voice, “ Timour, victory 
is thine!” Tamerlane sprang up, formed 
his army for the charge, burst upon the 
camp of the invaders, and dispersed it to 
the winds. 

Alyas Khwajeh tore his beard with rage 
and shame; but rage and shame were idle. 
Pressed by the conqueror at every step, 
he drew slowly back to the Jaxartes, and 
vanished into Cashgar. 

A victory so splendid covered Tamer- 
lane with glory. He was hailed as the 
saviour and the sovereign of the land. 
Rivals, of whom Hosein, the companion 
of his flight, turned out the fiercest, rose 
in vain against him. One by one he beat 
them down beneath his feet. In 1369, he 
was enthroned at Balkh. Inthe presence 
of a vast assembly of the chiefs, the fakirs, 
and the tribes, he bound about his waist 
the royal zone, and set the crown of em- 
pire on his brows. The princes, in the 
gorgeous custom of the East, showered 
over him a rain of gold and gems; and 
the great crowd, flinging up their ha.ds, 
broke forth into a thunder, “ Behold, be- 
hold the master of the world!” 

Amidst the splendor of the installation, 
Tamerlane, as was his custom, sought an 
omen from the Koran. The page opened 
at these words: “ God to whom he chooses 
gives the kingdom, and from whom he 
chooses takes away the realm.” 

The domains of Samarcand, a realm 
five hundred miles in-length and breadth, 
might have appeased an ordinary ambi- 
tion. But Tamerlane had taken as his 
motto the tremendous maxim, Zhere is 
one God of heaven —and there shall be 
one prince of earth. He bent his eyes 
upon the neighboring kingdoms, and he 
resolved to have them all. 

And in truth he was marked out to bea 
conqueror. The fame of his great ex- 
ploits, his imperial aspect, his gigantic 
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strength, his eyes of fire, his voice pealing 
like a battle-trumpet, all rendered him the 
idol of his soldiers and the terror of his 
foes. His piety, his visions, his omens 
from the Koran, his custom of lying rapt 
in prayer all night before a battle, with 
his face against the ground of his pavil- 
ion, persuaded his believers that his proj- 
ects were inspired by heaven, and certain 
of success. Fables of superstition soon 
crept in to magnify the terror of his 
name. His suit of armor had been forged, 
in ancient days, by David, king of Israel. 
His finger-ring contained a wizard’s opal, 
which turned color when a lie was spoken. 
In the hour of battle a celestial flame was 
wont to blaze upon his brows. 

His camp, which had once consisted of 
a few black tents, began to grow into a 
gorgeous city. That camp was Tamer- 
lane’s true capital, and for thirty years his 
home. His moving palace, an immense 
pavilion of red satin decked with ara- 
besques of gems, together with his 
mosque, an edifice of gold and azure, 
with a turret and a flight of steps, went 
with him on his farthest marches; each 
dragged along by two-and-twenty oxen, on 
cars of which the wheels were twenty feet 
apart, and the axles like the mainmasts 
of a ship. The aspect of the tented city, 
as it moved in warlike splendor, on the 
march, exists before us in the tale that 
Prince Feramorz told to Lalla Rookh. 
Such was the aspect of the camp at which 
the Prophet of the White Veil trembled : 


Where are the gilded tents that crowd the 
way, 

Where all was waste and silent yesterday ? 

This City of War, which in a few short hours 

Hath sprung up here, as if the magic powers 

Of him who, in the twinkling of a star, 

Built the high-pillared walls of Chilminar, 

Had conjured up, far as the eye could see, 

This world of tents and domes and sun-bright 
armory ! — 

Princely pavilions, screened by many a fold 

Of — cloth, and topped with balls of 

old; 


, 
Steeds, with their housings of rich silver spun, 
Their chains and poitrels glittering in the sun; 
And camels, tufted o’er with Yemen’s shells, 
Shaking in every breeze their light-toned bells! 


But yestereve, so motionless around, 

So mute was this wild plain, that not a sound 

But the far torrent, or the locust-bird 

Hunting among the thickets, could be heard. 

Yet hark! what discords now, of every kind,— 

Shouts, laughs, and screams are revelling in 
the wind! 

The neigh of cavalry, the tinkling throngs 

Of laden camels, and their drivers’ songs ; 
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Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 
Of streamers from ten thousand canopies ! — 
War-music, bursting out from time to time 
With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous chime. 


Such was the camp, and such the leader, 
that now set out to wander over Asia, and 
to gorge themselves with thirty years of 
victory. 

The six books of Sheref-addin tell in 
full the story of those years. But here 
their endless scenes of siege and battle 
must sweep rapidly before our eyes. We 
see the camp go forth against the kings of 
Persia; we see the fall of mighty cities, 
Ispahan and Shiraz, Ormuz, Bagdad, and 
Edessa; we see the enchanted shores of 
Tigris and Euphrates, from the ocean to 
the hills, brought under the dominion of 
the conqueror; we see army after army 
fly before him; we see great kings and 
sultans — Mansur, Ahmed, Ibrahim, Mo- 
zuffur — stoop their heads into the dust. 
The speed or tardiness with which they 
kissed his carpet saved or cost their lives. 
Ibrahim of Albania appeared before him 
with peace-offerings, robes, horses, gems, 
and slaves; the gifts, according to the 
Tartar custom, consisting of nine items of 
each kind. But Tamerlane observed that 
there were eight slaves only. ‘“ Where,” 
he demanded, “is the ninth slave?” “TI 


myself,” replied the kneeling prince, “am 


he.” The ingenuity of the surrender de- 
lighted Tamerlane; and he restored the 
kingly flatterer to his throne. Indeed, a 
flash of wit was certain of his favor. At 
Shiraz, Hafiz, the sweet singer of the rose 
and nightingale, appeared before him. 
“ Are you,” demanded Tamerlane, “the 
bold poet who presumed to offer my great 
city Samarcand for the beauty-mark upon 
your lady’s cheek?” “I am,” replied the 
minstrel, “and by such lavishness I have 
fallen on evil days, and am beholden to 
the bounty of great kings.” ‘Tamerlane 
laughed, took the hint, and gave the ready 
bard a bag of gold. But vastly different 
was the fate of those who ventured to defy 
him. Then his fury rose to madness ; then 
appeared the true barbarian, brother of 
the wolf and tiger; then the terror of his 
vengeance shook the hearts of those who 
saw it. At Ispahan, when he received 
the keys, he spared the citizens from death 
or plunder. A party of them, notwith- 
standing, raised a riot in the night, and 
slew a number of his men. Tamerlane, 
in frenzy, gave the city to the sword, cut 
off the heads of sixty thousand of the 
people and built them into a monumental 
pile above the tomb of his slain soldiers. 
Spectators of that Tower of Warning 
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found it hard to say whether by day or 
night it was most horrible; by day, when 
swarms of vultures flapped about it, or sat 
sleepy and full-fed upon its summit; or at 
nightfall, when the turret, with its grinning 
heads and ghastly birds, became apparent 
in the weird and fearful light of its own 
death-flames. 

From the cities, the gardens, the palaces, 
and the treasure-towers of Persia, Tamer- 
lane turned to the vast wilds of Kipchak. 
Tocatmish, ruler of the countless tribes 
that wandered in the steppes, had, during 
his absence, harassed and put in fear his 
lands on-the Jaxartes. Attended by a 
host that measured thirteen miles from 
wing to wing, Tamerlane set out towards 
the Caspian. Upon the crest of Ulog 
Toc, a lonely hill, from which the vast 
plains stretched on all sides to the.sky, he 
reared a lofty pyramid, as a memorial of 
his march. Thence for five months he 
moved through a great solitude. The 
whole host lived by hunting ; and at times 
the ration of each soldier fell to half a 
bowl of brotha day. At last the encamp- 
ment of the khan appeared in sight —~a 
force far vaster than their own. But 
Tamerlane relied on stratagem, He sent 
a spy into the hostile camp, with charge 
to bribe their standard-bearer. The man 
was gained, and at the instant when the 
fight was fiercest, he turned his standard 
to the earth. At that sight, the signal of 
defeat, his comrades fled in panic, and 
Tamerlane was master of the field. The 
swarms of prisoners, the mighty herds of 
goats and cattle, which fell into his power, 
transformed the plains into a living sea, 
Before he turned his steps, he passed a 
month in hunting in the rich vales of the 
Volga, took the towns of Azof, Serai, and 
Astrachan, marched north so far that 
Moscow trembled, and saw, with infinite 
amazement, the strange gleam of the 
Aurora Borealis make the nights as bright 
as day. 

For some time Tamerlane was occupied 
with the affairs of his vast empire. But 
soon his eyes were turned upon the tempt- 
ing realms of India. In vain his chiefs 
and emirs murmured at his madness. In 
1398, he marched with sixty thousand 
men towards the defiles of that mighty 
range of mountains which spring, barren 
and black, above the plains of Balkh. The 
ravines were haunted by fierce mountain- 
tribes; the precipices were a thousand 
feet in depth. But the army was let down 
the rocky walls by ropes from ledge to 
ledge, upon a stage of planks with iron 
rings ; and the mountain-robbers, amazed 
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at such a prodigy, raced in terror to their 
caves. The host crossed the Indus, 
marched to Delhi, and stood in arms be- 
fore the gates. The sultan, at the head 
of fifty thousand soldiers and a herd of 
elephants whose tusks were armed with 
poisoned swords, rushed forth upon them. 
Tamerlane drew up a troop of camels, 
each loaded with a bunch of hay, which at 
the instant of attack was set on fire. The 
elephants, in terror at the flames, wheeled 
round and fled; and in a moment the 
whole army was in rout. The gates of 
Delhi were thrown open; and Tamerlane, 
in triumph, took his seat upon the sultan’s 
throne. The elephants, which fell into 
his power, served well to carry treasure ; 
and a troop of ninety, loaded with the 
spoils of Delhi, were seen, a few months 
later, pacing through the streets of Samar- 
cand. 

While Tamerlane, who had advanced 
from Delhi towards the west, was hunting 
on the margin of the Ganges, Bajazet, 
sultan of the Ottomans, was rising to a 
dazzling pitch of power. His fiery vigor, 
which had gained for him the name of 
Ildrim, or the Lightning, had been dis- 
played on many a glorious field. The 
congregated hosts of Christian princes 
had come forth against him; and he had 


trailed their proudest banners in the dust. 
His career, for fourteen years, had been in 
Europe what that of Tamerlane had been 


in Asia. Such was the man who now 
aspired to match himself with the great 
conqueror. 

From India Tamerlane marched back 
to Samarcand in triumph, advanced to 
Syria, sacked Aleppo and Damascus, and 
sat down before Angora. Bajazet marched 
to raise the siege ; and on the 8th of June, 
1402, the two giants met. Then came 
one of the great battles of the world; but 
the star of Tamerlane maintained its 
splendor. Bajazet fell; and the only rival 
who might hope to smite the towering 
crest of Tamerlane was now a captive in 
his hands. 

The fate of the fallen Ottoman is vari- 
ously related; it is certain that he died, a 
prisoner, within a year. According to 
the well-known story the great Turk was 
shut upin an iron cage and carried with 
the conquering army asa public spectacle. 
Nor is there in all history a more tragic 
picture of the mutability of earthly great- 
ness than that of the fierce prince, whose 
nod had been the law of nations, and 
whose name the terror of vast armies, 
huddled in his narrow prison, gazed at by 
the gaping rabble, glaring like a wild 
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beast through his bars, aad eating out his 
heart in fury and despair. 

Tamerlane marched slowly back to 
Samarcand. And now the man who once 
had been a desert wanderer had attained 
the height of earthly glory. One by one, 
his hand had grasped the crowns of seven- 
and-twenty kings. Asia, from the Volga 
to the Persian Gulf, and from Damascus 
to the Ganges, was under his dominion. 
In that vast region, which before his 
reign was torn in pieces among scores of 
petty princes, all was now tranquil and at 
peace. The camel-drivers, who once went 
in constant fear of desert robbers, now 
steered across the solitudes in perfect 
safety their caravans of pearls from Or- 
muz or of satins from Pekin. Samarcand, 
the royal city, gorged with the wealth of 
Persia, Syria, India, had grown into a 
splendor never seen in Cairo or Bagdad. 
But nothing could appease that fiery spirit. 
A new ambition seized him. He fixed his 
eyes upon the mighty Chinese empire — 
an exhaustless source of treasure. Nor 
was wealth its single object of temptation. 
A raid on the celestial land might be 
termed a holy war ; and the victors, loaded 
with the spoils of hideous idols, might 
build the mosques of the true prophet 
upon the ruins of their shrines. 

Preparations for the enterprise began. 
While they were going forward, Tamer- 
lane decreed at Samarcand two months of 
triumph, revel, and repose. 

Just at that time, an embassy from 
Spain arrived at court. One of the am- 
bassadors, Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo, has 
left a vivid picture of the scene. The 
Spanish knights, though reared in all the 
splendors of the West, gazed with amaze- 
ment at the vast barbarian city —at the 
mosques and terraced palaces, at the gar- 
dens, rich as Paradise, in which thousands 
upon thousands of pavilions, rosy, azure, 
and snow-white, stood glittering in the 
sun, at the festal tables of pure gold, the 
goblets rough with rubies, the silver dishes 
which three men could hardly carry, the 
showers of coins and golden rings which 
hailed upon the guests, the pyramids of 
meat, and the countless jars of precious 
wines. The king received them in the 
portal of a noble palace. At his side a 
fountain threw aloft its sparkling waters, 
in which red apples were kept dancing. 
He sat cross-legged upon a broidered car- 
pet, strewed with silken cushions. His 
robe was of rich satin; and he wore a 
lofty turban of snow-white, decked with a 
ruby and a ring of gems. His queen was 
not then with him; but a few davs after- 
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wards the envoys saw her. 


looked and walked — how fifteen waiting | 


ladies bore her train of gold and crimson 
— how a spearman held her silken awning 
—how her face was plastered with white 
lead to shield it from the sun, until it 
looked like paper — how the crown upon 
her long black hair was like a castle made 
of gems, from which a white plume floated 
— is all depicted in Clavijo’s record. Noth- 
ing struck the strangers with more wonder 
than the queen’s pavilion, in which a 
golden table, with a top of solid emerald, 
was overshadowed by a tree exactly simi- 
lar to those which charmed Aladdin in 
the genie’s garden —a tree of which the 
leaves and branches were of gold, the 
fruits of single rubies, pearls, and sap- 
phires, and among the boughs of which 
sat golden birds expanding wings of gems. 

Such is the true barbaric love of splen- 
dor. Yet Gibbons’s observation surely 
errs: “After devoting fifty years to the 
attainment of empire, the only happy 
period of his life was the two months in 
which he ceased to exercise his power.” 
For the deep,and true delight of Tamer- 
lane was not in the magnificence of lan- 
guor, but in the roving camp and the fierce 
splendor of great armies, in the fire of 
battle and the captured diadems of kings. 

But now the standards were unfurled 
for his last march. On the 8th of January, 
1405, Tamerlane, attended by two hundred 
thousand fighting men, rode out of Samar- 
cand towards the Chinese Wall. Thick 
snow was falling; and so bitter was the 
frost that the host passed over the Jax- 
artes on the ice. Three hundred miles 
from Samarcand the camp was pitched at 
Otrar; but it was fated to advance no 
farther. From Otrar, on February the 
17th, a crowd of messengers flew forth 
with news that shook all Asia. The great 
conqueror was dead ! 

Exposure to the winter tempests had 
brought on a fit of ague. Draughts of icy 
water with which, in spite of his physi- 
cians, he assuaged his thirst, increased 
the evil. The fiery spirit which had been 
so long the terror of the earth was doomed 
tostrive in vain with the Dark Angel. In 
a few hours all was over. 

The body of the mighty emperor, em- 
balmed, and drenched in rose-water and 
musk, was placed in a casket of ebony, 
and laid, where it was fit that it should 
lie, within the walls of Samarcand. It 
was the city which his power had made 
the wonder of the world. It was the city 
under the walls of which, sixty ‘years 
before, the boy had roamed among his 
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How she | father’s tents, and dreamed his dreams of 


empire. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE. DANVERS JEWELS.’’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Mr. ALWYNN had returned from his 
eventful morning call at Vandon very 
grave and silent. He shook his head 
when Ruth came to him in the study to 
ask what the result had been, and said 
Dare would tell her himself on his return 
from London, whither he had gone on 
business. 

Ruth went back to the drawing-room. 
She had not strength or energy to try to 
escape from Mrs. Alwynn. Indeed, it 
was a relief not to be alone with her own 
thoughts, and to allow her exhausted mind 
to be towed along by Mrs. Alwynn’s, the 
bent of whose mind resembled one of 
those mechanical toy animals which when 
wound up will run very fast in any direc- 
tion, but, if adroitly turned, will hurry 
equally fast the opposite way. Ruth 
turned the toy at intervals, and the morn- 
ing was dragged through, Mrs, Alwynn in 
the course of it exploring every realm— 
known to her—of human thought, 10w 
dipping into the future, and speculating 
on spring fashions, now commenting on 
the present, now dwelling fondly on the 
past, the gaily dressed, officer-adorned 
past of her youth. 

There was a meal, and after that it was 
the afternoon. Ruth supposed that some- 
time there would be another meal, and 
then it would be evening, but it was no 
good thinking of what was so far away. 
She brought her mind back to the present. 
Mrs. Alwynn had just finished a detailed 
account of a difference of opinion between 
herself and the curate’s wife on the pre- 
vious day. 

“And she had not a word to say, my 
dear, not a word, quite hors de combat, so 
I let the matter drop, And you remem- 
ber that beautiful pig we killed last week ? 
You should have gone to look at it hang- 
ing up, Ruth, rolling in fat, it was. Well, 
it is better to give than to receive, so i 
shall send her one of the pork pies. And 
if you will get me one of those round bas- 
kets which I took the dolls down to the 
school-feast in—they are in the lowest 
shelf of the oak chest in the hall— I'll 
send it down to her at once.” 
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Ruth fetched the basket and put it down 
by her aunt. Reminiscences of the school- 
feast still remained in it, in the shape of 
ends of ribbon and lace, and Mrs. Alwynn 
began to empty them out, talking all the 
time, when she suddenly stopped short 
with an exclamation of surprise. 

“Goodness! Well, now! 
Ruth!” 

“ What is it, Aunt Fanny?” 

“Why, my dear, if there isn’t a letter 
for you under the odds and ends,” holding 
it up and gazing resentfully at it; “and, 
now I remember, a letter came for you on 
the morning of the school-feast, and I said 
to John, ‘I shan’t forward it, because I 
shall see Ruth this afternoon,’ and, dear 
me! | just popped it into the basket, for 
I thought you would like to have it, and 
you know how busy I was, Ruth, that day, 
first one thing and then another, so much 
to think of —and — there it is.” 

“JT dare say it is of no importance,” 
said Ruth, taking it from her, while Mrs. 
Alwynn, 1epeatedly wondering how such 
a thing could have happened to a person 
so careful as herself, went off with her 
basket to the cook. 

When she returned in a few minutes, 
she found Ruth standing by the window, 
the letter open in her hand, ber face with- 
out a vestige of color. 

“Why, Ruth,” he said, actually notic- 
ing the alteration in her appearance, “ is 
your head bad again?” 

Ruth started violently. 

“Yes—no. I mean—I think I will go 
out. The fresh air ‘a 

She could not finish the sentence. 

“ And that tiresome letter? Did it want 
an answer?” 

“ None,” said Ruth, crushing it up un- 
consciously. 

“ Well, now,” said Mrs. Alwynn, “ that’s 
a good thing, for I’m sure I shall never 
forget the way your uncle was in once, 
when I put a letter of his in my pocket to 
give him (it was a plum-colored silk, Ruth, 
done with gold beads in front), and then — 
I went into mourning for my poor dear 
Uncle James, such an out of the common 
person he was, Ruth, and such a beautiful 
talker, and it was not till six months later, 
niece’s mourning, you know, that I had 
the dress on again, and a business I had to 
meet it, for all my gowns seem to shrink 
when they are put by, and I put my hand 
in the pocket, and ui 

But Ruth had disappeared. 

Mrs. Alwynn was perfectly certain at 
last that something must be wrong with 
her niece. Earlier inthe day she had had 


I’m sure. 
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a headache. Reasoning by analogy, she 
decided that Ruth must have eaten some- 
thing at Mrs. Thursby’s dinner-party 
which had disagreed with her. Ifany one 
was ill, she always attributed it to indiges- 
tion. If Mr. Alwynn coughed, or if she 
read in the papers that royalty had been 
unavoidably prevented attending some 
function at which its presence had been 
expected, she instantly put down both 
mishaps to the same cause, and when Mrs, 
Alwynn had come to a conclusion it was 
not her habit to keep it to herself. 

She told Lady Mary the exact state in 
which, reasoning always by analogy, she 
knew Ruth’s health must be, when that 
lady drove over that afternoon in the hope 
of seeing Ruth, partly from curiosity, or 
rather a Christian anxiety respecting the 
welfare of others, and partly too from a 
real feeling of affection for Ruth herself. 
Mrs. Alwynn bored her intensely, but she 
sat on and on in the hope of Ruth’s return, 
who had gone out, Mrs. Alwynn agreeing 
with every remark she made, and treating 
her with that pleasea deference of man- 
ner which some middle-class people, not 
otherwise vulgar, invariably drop into in 
the presence of rank; a Scylla which is 
only one degree better than the Charybdis 
of would-be ease of manner into which 
others fall. If ever the enormous advan- 
tages of noble birth and ancient family, 
with all their attendant heirlooms and he- 
reditary instincts of refinement, chivalrous 
feeling, and honor, become in future years 
a mark for scorn (as already they are a 
mark for the envy that calls itself scorn), it 
will be partly the fault of the vulgar adora- 
tion of the middle classes. Mrs. Alwynn 
being, as may possibly have already tran- 
spired in the course of this narrative, a 
middle-class woman herself, stuck to the 
hereditary instincts of er class with a 
vengeance, and when Ruth at last came in 
Lady Mary was thankful. 

Her cold, pale eyes lighted up a little as 
she greeted Ruth, and looked searchingly 
ather. She saw by the colorless lips and 
nervous contraction of the forehead, and 
by the bright, restless fever of the eyes, 
that had formerly been so calm and clear, 
that something was amiss — terribly 
amiss. 

“I’ve been telling Lady Mary how 
poorly you’ve been, Ruth, ever since Mrs. 
Thursby’s dinner-party,” said Mrs, Al- 
wynn, by way of opening the conversa- 
tion. 

But in spite of so auspicious a begin- 
ning the conversation flagged. Lady Mary 
made a few conventional remarks to Ruth, 
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which she answered, and Mrs. Alwynn 
also; but there was a constraint which 
every moment threateneda silence. Lady 
Mary proceeded to comment on the poach- 
ing affray of the previous night, and the 
arrest of a man who had been seriously 
injured ; but, at her mention of the subject, 
Ruth became so silent, and Mrs. Alwynn 
so voluble that she felt it was useless to 
stay any longer, and had to take her leave 
without a word with Ruth. 

“Something is wrong with that girl,” 
she said to herself, as she drove back to 
Atherstone. “I know what itis. Charles 
has been behaving in his usual manner, 
and, as there is no one else to point out to 
him how infamous such conduct is, I shall 
have to do it myself. Shameful! That 
charming, interesting girl! And yet, and 
yet! There was a look in her face more 
like some great anxiety than disappoint- 
ment. If she had had a disappointment, I 
do not think she would have let any one see 
it. Those Deyncourts are all too proud to 
show their feelings, though they have got 
them too somewhere. Perhaps on the 
whole, considering how excessively dis- 
agreeable and scriptural Charles can be, 
and what unexpected turns he can give to 
things, I had better say nothing to him at 
present.” 

The moment Lady Mary had left the 
house, Ruth hurried to her uncle’s study. 
He was not there. He had not yet come 
in. She gave a gesture of despair, and 
flung herself down in the old leathern 
chair opposite to his own, on which many 
a one had sat who had come to him for 
help or consolation. All the buttons had 
been gradually worn off that chair by rest- 
less or heavy visitors. Some had been 
lost, but others —the greater part, I am 
glad to say — Mr. Alwynn had found, and 
had deposited in a Sévres cup on the man- 
telpiece, till the wet afternoon should come 
when he and his long packing needle 
should restore them to their home. 

The room was very quiet. Onthe man- 
telpiece the little conscientious silver 
clock ticked, orderly, gently (till Ruth 
could hardly bear the sound), then hesi- 
tated, and struck a soft, low tone. She 
started to her feet, and paced up and 
down, up and down. Would he never 
come in? She dared not go out to look 
for him for fear of missing him. Why 
did not he come back when she wanted 
him so terribly ? She sat down again. She 
tried to be patient. It was no good. 
Would he never come? 

She heard a sound, rushed out to meet 
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him in the passage, and pulled him into 
the study. 

és Uncle John,” she gasped, holding out 
a letter in her shaking hand. “ That man 
who was taken up last night was — Ray- 
mond. Heisin prison. He is ill. Let 
us go to him,” and she explained as best 
she could that a letter had only just been 
found written to her by Raymond in July, 
warning her he was in the neighborhood 
of Arleigh, near the old nurse’s cottage, 
and that she might see him at any mo- 
ment, and must have money in readiness. 
The instant she had read the letter she 
rushed up to Arleigh, to see her old nurse, 
and met her coming down in great agita- 
tion to tell her that Raymond, whom she 
had shielded once before under promise 
of secrecy, had been arrested the night 
before. 

In a quarter of an hour Mr. Alwynn 
and Ruth were driving swiftly through 
the dusk in a close carriage in the direc- 
tion of D . On their way they met a 
dog-cart driving as quickly in the opposite 
direction, which grazed their whee! as it 
passed; and Ruth, looking out, caught a 
glimpse, by the flash of their lamps, of 
Charles’s face, with a look upon it so 
fierce and haggard that she shivered in 
nameless foreboding of evil, wondering 
what could have happened to make him 
look like that. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


It was still early on the following morn- 
ing that Dare, forgetting, as we have seen, 
his promise to Charles, arrived at Slum- 
berleigh Rectory—so early, that Mrs. 
Alwynn was still ordering dinner, or in 
other words, was dashing from larder to 
scullery, from kitchen to dairy, with her 
usual energy. He was shown into the 
empty drawing-room, where, after pacing 
up and down, he was reduced to the so- 
ciety of a photograph album, which in his 
present excited condition could do little 
to soothe the tumult of his mind. Not 
that any discredit should be thrown on 
Mrs. Alwynn’s album, a gorgeous concern 
with a golden Fanny embossed on it, 
which afforded her infinite satisfaction, 
inside which her friends’ portraits ap- 
peared to the greatest advantage, sur- 
rounded by birds and nests and blossoms 
of the most vivid and life-like coloring. 
Mr. Alwynn was encompassed on every 
side by kingfishers and elaborate bone 
nests, while Ruth’s clear-cut face looked 
out from among long-tailed tomtits, ar- 
ranged one on each side of a nest crowded 
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with eggs, on which a strong light had 
been thrown. 

Dare was still looking at Ruth’s photo- 
graph, when Mr. Alwynn came in. 

“Do you wish to speak to Ruth?” he 
asked gravely. 

“ Now, at once.” Dare was surprised 
that Mr. Alwynn, with whom he had been 
so open, should be so cold and unsympa- 
thetic in manner. The alteration and 
alienation of friends is certainly one of 
the saddest and most inexplicable experi- 
ences of this vale of tears. 

“You will find her in the study,” con- 
tinued Mr. Alwynn. “She is expecting 
you. I have told her nothing, according 
to your wish. I hope you will explain 
everything to her in full, that you will 
keep nothing back.” 

“T will explain,” said Dare; and he 
went, trembling with excitement, into the 
study. Fired by Charles’s example, he 
had madea sublime resolve as he skimmed 
across the fields, made it in a hurry, in a 
moment of ecstasy, as all his resolutions 
were made. He felt he had never acted 
such a noble part before. He only feared 
the agitation of the moment might prevent 
him doing himself justice. 

Ruth rose as he came in, but did not 
speak. A swift spasm passed over her face, 


leaving it very stern, very fixed, as he had 
never seen it, as he had never thought of 


seeing it. An overwhelming suspense 
burned in the dark, lustreless eyes which 
met his own. He felt awed. 

“ Well?” she said, pressing her hands 
together, and speaking in a low voice. 

“ Ruth,” said Dare solemnly, laying his 
outspread hand upon his breast and then 
extending it in the air, “I am free.” 

Ruth’s eyes watched him like one in 
torture. 

“ How?” she said, speaking with diffi- 
culty. ‘“ You said you were free before.” 

“Ah!” replied Dare, raising his fore- 
finger, “I said so, but it was anerror. I 
go to Vandon, and she willnot goaway. I 
go to London to my lawyer, and he says 
she is my wife.” 

“You told me she was not.” 

“]t was an error,” repeated Dare. “1 
had formerly been a husband to her, but 
we had been divorced; it was finished, 
wound up, and I thought she was no more 
my wife. There is in the English law 
something extraordinary which I do -not 
comprehend, which makes an American 
divorce to remain a marriage in England.” 

“Go on,” said Ruth, shading her eyes 
with her hand. 

“T come back to Vandon,” continued 
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Dare in a suppressed voice, “I come back 
overwhelmed, broken down, crushed under 
feet; and then””—he was becoming dra- 
matic, he felt the fire kindling — “ I meet 
a friend, a noble heart, I confide in him. 
I tell all to Sir Charles Danvers” — 
Ruth’s hand was trembling —“and last 
night he finds out by a chance that she 
was nota true widow when I marry her, 
that her first husband was yet alive, that 
Iam free. This morning he tells me all, 
and I am here.” 

Ruth pressed her hands before her face, 
and fairly burst into tears. 

He looked at her in astonishment. He 
was surprised that she had any feelings. 
Never having shown them to the public in 
general, like himself, he had supposed she 
was entirely devoid of them. She now 
appeared quite émue. She was sobbing 
passionately. Tears came into his own 
eyes as he watched her, and then a light 
dawned upon him for the second time that 
day. Those tears were not forhim. He 
folded his arms and waited. How sugges- 
tive in itself is a noble attitude! 

After a few minutes Ruth overcame her 
tears with a great effort, and, raising her 
head, looked at him as if she expected 
him to speak. The suspense was gone 
out of her dimmed eyes, the tension of 
her face was relaxed. 

“TI am free,” repeated Dare, “and I 
have your promise that if I am free you 
will still marry me.” 

Ruth looked up with a pained but res- 
olute expression, and she would have 
spoken if he had not stopped her by a 
gesture. 

“I have your promise,” he repeated. 
“1 tell my friend, Sir Charles Danvers, I 
have it. Healso loves. He does not tell 
me so; he is not open with me, as I with 
him, but I see his heart. And yet — 
figure to yourself —he has but to keep 
silence, and I must go away, I must give 
up all. Iam still married — Ou /— while 
he But he is noble, he is sublime. 
He sacrifices love on the altar of honor, of 
truth. He tells all to me, his rival. He 
shows me Iam free. He thinks I do not 
know his heart. Butit is not only he who 
can be noble.” (Dare smote himself upon 
the breast.) “I also can lay my heart 
upon the altar. Ruth ”— with great so- 
lemnity —“do you love him even as he 
loves you?” 

There was a moment’s pause. 

“I do,” she said firmly, ‘* with my whole 
heart.” 

“] knew it. I divined it. I sacrifice 
myself. 1 give you back your promise. J 
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say farewell, and voyage in the distance. 
I return no more to Vandon. There is no 
longer a home for me in England. I 
leave only behind with you the poor heart 
you have possessed so long.” 

Dare was so much affected by the 
beauty of this last sentence that he could 
say no more, but even at that moment, as 
he glanced at Ruth to see what effect his 
eloquence had upon her, she looked so 
pallid and thin (her beauty was so entirely 
eclipsed), that the sacrifice did not seem 
quite so overwhelming, after all. 

She struggled to speak, but words failed 
her. 

He took her hands and kissed them, 
pressed them to his heart (it was a pity 
there was no one there to see), endeavored 
to say something more, and then rushed 
out of the room. 

She stood like one stunned after he had 
left her. She saw him a moment later 
cross the garden, and flee away across the 
fields. She knew she had seen that grey 
figure and jaunty grey hat for the last 
time; but she hardly thought of him. She 
felt she might be sorry for him presently, 
but not now. 

The suspense was over. The sense of 
relief was too overwhelming to admit of 
any other feeling at first. She dropped 
on her knees beside the writing-table, and 
locked her hands together. 

“He told,” she whispered to herself. 
“Thank God! Thank God!” 

Two happy tears dropped on to Mr. 
Alwynn’s old leather blotting-book, that 
worn cradle of many sermons. 

Was this the same world? Was this 
the same sun which was shining in upon 
her? What new songs were the birds 
practising outside? A strange, wonderful 
joy seemed to pervade the very air she 
breathed, to flood her inmost soul. She 
had faced her troubles fairly well, but at 
this new great happiness she did not dare 
to look; and with a sudden involuntary 
gesture she hid her face in her hands. 

It would be rash to speculate too deeply 
on the nature of Dare’s reflections as he 
hurried back to Atherstone ; but perhaps, 
under the very real pang of parting with 
Ruth, he was sustained by a sense of the 
magnanimity of what, had he put it into 
words, he would have called his attitude, 
and possibly also by a lurking conviction, 
which had assisted his determination to 
resign her that life at Vandon, after the 
episode of the American wife’s arrival, 
would be a social impossibility, especially 
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happened to influence him most of the 
chance emotion of the moment, it would 
be tolerably certain that in a few hours he 
would be sorry for what he had done. He 
was still, however, in a state of mental 
exaltation when he reached Atherstone, 
and began fumbling nervously with the 
garden gate. Charles, who had been stalk- 
ing up and down the bowling-green, went 
slowly towards him. 

“ What on earth do you mean by going 
off in that way?” he asked coldly. 

“Ah!” said Dare, perceiving him, 
“and she — the —is she gone?” 

“Yes, half an hourago. Your dog-cart 
has come back from taking her to the sta- 
tion, and is here now.” 

Dare nodded his head several times, 
and stood looking at him. 

“ T have been to Slumberleigh,” he said. 

“Yes, contrary to agreement.” 

“My friend,” Dare said, seizing the 
friend’s limp, unresponsive hand and 
pressing it, “I know now why you keep 
silence last night. I reason with myself. 
I see youlove her. Donotturnaway. I 
have seen her. I have given her back her 
promise. I give her up to you whom she 
loves; and now—I go away, not to re- 
turn.” 

And then, in the full view of the Ather- 
stone windows, of the butler, and of the 
dog-cart at the front door, Dare embraced 
him, kissing the blushing and disconcerted 
Charles on both cheeks, Then, in a mo- 
ment, before the latter had recovered his 
self-possession, Dare had darted to the 
dog-cart, and was driving away. 

Charles looked after him in mixed an- 
noyance and astonishment, until he no- 
ticed the butler’s eye upon him, when he 
hastily retreated, with a heightened com- 
plexion, to the shrubberies. 


CONCLUSION, 


It was the last day of October, about 
a week after a certain very quiet little 
funeral had taken place in the D 
Cemetery. The death of Raymond Deyn- 
court had appeared in the papers a day or 
two afterwards, without mention of date 
or place, and it was generally supposed 
that it had taken place some considerable 
time previously, without the knowledge of 
his friends. 

Charles had been sitting for a long time 
with Mr. Alwynn, and after he left the 
rectory he took the path over the fields in 
the direction of the Slumberleigh woods. 

The low sun was shining redly through 
a golden haze, was sending long, burning 
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pacing. He sat down at last upon a fallen 
tree to wait for one who should presently 
come by that way. 

It was a still, clear afternoon, with the 
solemn stillness that speaks of coming 
change. Winter was at hand, and the 
woods were transfigured with a passing 
glory, like the faces of those who depart 
in peace when death draws nigh. 

Far and wide in the forest the bracken 
was all aflame — aflame beneath the glow- 
ing trees, The great beeches had turned 
to bronze and ruddy gold, and had strewed 
the path with carpets glorious and rare, 
which the first wind would sweep away. 
Upon the limes the amber leaves still 
hung, faint yet loth to go, but the horse- 
chestnut had already dropped its garment 
of green and yellow at its feet. 

A young robin was singing at intervals 
in the silence, telling how the secrets of 
the nests had been laid bare, singing a 
requiem on the dying leaves and the 
widowed branches, a song new to him, 
but with the old plaintive rapture in it 
that his fathers had been taught before 
him since the world began. 


She came towards him down the yellow 
glade through the sunshine and the shad- 
ow, with a spray of briony in her hand. 
Neither spoke. She put her hands into 
the hands that were held out for them, 
and their eyes met, grave and steadfast, 
with the light in them of an unalterable 
love. So long they had looked at each 
other across a gulf. So long they had 
stood apart. And now, at last —at last — 
they were together. He drew her close 
and closer yet. They had no words. 
There was no need of words. And in the 
silence of the hushed woods, and in the 
silence of a joy too deep for speech, the 
robin’s song came sweet and sad. 

“ Charles!” 

“Ruth!” 

“ J should like to tell you something.” 

“ And I should like to hear it.” 

“I know what Raymond told you to con- 
ceal. I went to him just after you did. 
We passed you coming back. He did not 
know meat first. He thought I was you, 
and he kept repeating that you must keep 
your own counsel, and that, unless you 
showed Mr, Dare’s marriage was illegal, 
he would never find it out. At last, when 
he suddenly recognized me, he seemed 
horror-struck, and the doctor came in and 
sent me away.” 

Charles knew now why Raymond had 
sent for him the second time. 

There was a long pause. 
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“ Ruth, did you think I should tell?” 

“T hoped and prayed you would, but I 
knew it would be hard, because I do be- 
lieve you actually thought at the time I 
should still consider it my duty to marry 
Mr. Dare. I never should have done such 
a thing after what had happened. I was 
just going to tell him so when he began to 
give me up, and it evidently gave him so 
much pleasure to renounce me nobly in 
your favor, that I let him have it his own 
way, as the result was the same. My great 
dread, until he came, was that you had not 
spoken. I had been expecting him all the 
previous evening. Oh, Charles, Charles! 
I waited and watched for his coming as I 
had never done before. Your silence was 
the only thing I feared, because it was the 
only thing that could have come between 
us.” 

“God forgive me! 
say nothing.” 

“Only at first,” said Ruth gently; aed 
they walked on in silence. 

The sun had set. A slender moon had 
climbed unnoticed into the southern sky 
amid the shafts of paling fire which 
stretched out across the whole heaven 
from the burning fiery furnace in the west, 
Across the grey dim fields voices were 
calling the cattle home. 

Charles spoke again at last in his usual 
tone. 

“You quite understand, Ruth, though I 
have not mentioned it so far, that you are 
engaged to marry me?” 

“] do. I will make a note of it if you 
wish.” 

“It is unnecessary. I shall be happy, 
when I am at leisure, to remind you my- 
self. Indeed, I may say I shall make a 
point of doing so. There does not happen 
to be any one else whom you feel it would 
be your duty to marry?” 

“T can’t think of any one at the moment. 
Charles, you never cou/d have believed I 
would marry Az, after all!” 

** Indeed, I did believe it. Don’t I know 
the stubbornness of your heart? You see, 
you are but young, and I make excuses for 
you; but, after you have been the object 
of my special and judicious training for a 
few years, 1 quite hope your judgment 
may improve considerably.” 

“T trust it will, as I see from your re- 
marks it will certainly be all we shall have 
to guide us both.” 


I meant at first to 


Postscript. — Lady Mary would not 
allow even Providence any of the credit of 
Charles’s engagement: she claimed the 
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whole herself. She called Evelyn to wit- 
ness that from the first it had been her 
work entirely. She only allowed Charles 
himself a very secondary part in the great 
event, to which she was apt to point in 
later years as the crowning work of a life 
devoted —under Church direction — to 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of her 
fellow-creatures ; and Charles avers that a 
mention of it in the long list of her virtues 
will some day adorn the tombstone which 
she has long since ordered to be in readi- 
ness. 

Molly was disconsolate for many days, 
but work, that panacea of grief, came to 
the rescue, and it was not long before she 
was secretly and busily engaged on a large 
kettle-holder, with kettle and motto en- 
twined, for Charles’s exclusive use, with- 
out which she had been led to understand 
his establishment would be incomplete. 
When this work of art was finished, her 
feelings had become so far modified to- 
wards Ruth that she consented to begin 
another very small and inferior one — 
merely a kettle on a red ground —for 
that interloper, but whether it was ever 
presented is not on record. 


Vandon is to let. The grass has grown 
up again through the niches of the stone 
steps. The place looks wild and deserted. 
Mr. Alwynn comes sometimes, and looks 
up at its shuttered windows and trailing, 
neglected ivy, but not often, for it gives 
him a strange pang at the heart. And as 
he goes home the people come out of 
the dilapidated cottages, and ask wistfully 
when the new squire is coming back. 

But Mr. Alwynn does not know. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
CAN THE COLONIES SECEDE? 


THE league for the promotion of the 
federation of the empire may at least 
claim the success of bringing the move- 
ment within the sphere of practical poli- 
tics, to the extent of making it a recog- 
nized subject for discussion. This is not 
alight work. It means much more than 
appears on the surface. Great and radical 
changes, be they social or political, have 
mostly a tedious and protracted growth. 
A few men devise and talk over the re- 
form and put it into a more or less definite 
shape, but they approach only the thresh- 
old of the gigantic labor of converting 
the idea of a coterie into the accepted pur- 
pose of many millions. It is a harder 





strain on the powers of a locomotive en- 
gine to make the wheels of the railway 
carriages perform their first revolution 
than to keep up a pace of forty or fifty 
miles an hour when once the wheels are 
set going. Even so it is harder to gain 
for a new idea its first recognition as a 
subject worthy of popular discussion than 
to keep it moving afterwards in the minds 
of the multitude. That this should be 
the case is capable of rational explana- 
tion. The first, let us say, six originators 
may ina given time make six converts. 
These twelve in their turn may add an- 
other twelve to the rank of believers, and 
the twenty-four resultant may make the 
number up to forty-eight, and so on until 
a large aggregate is reached. A hundred 
thousand converts may double their num- 
ber in about the same time that the first 
six achieved a like result, indeed in less 
time, for belief is readier when it is felt 
not to be exceptional. 

Useful work has at least been done in 
making the federation of the empire a 
stock question for consideration. It was 
essentially the declared policy of the 
league to avoid any details, the discussion 
of which might stand in the way of culti- 
vating a broad and eager desire to attain 
to the good gifts which would follow in the 
wake of federation. 

Ata conference held in London on the 
29th of July, 1884, the Right Honorable W. 
E. Forster in the chair, it was resolved : — 


That in order to secure the permanent unity 
of the Empire, some form of federation is 
essential. 

That for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion, both in the United Kingdom and 
colonies, by showing the incalculable advan- 
tages which will accrue to the whole Empire 
from the adoption of such a system of organi- 
zation, a Society be formed of men of all par- 
ties to advocate and support the principles of 
federation. 


At the adjourned conference held in 
November in the same year the following 
resolutions were passed : — 


That a Society be now formed, to be called 
‘* The Imperial Federation League.” 

That the object of the League be to secure 
by federation the permanent unity of the Em- 

ire. 
‘ That no scheme of federation should inter- 
fere with the existing rights of local parlia- 
ments as regards local affairs. 

That any scheme of Imperial federation 
should combine on an equitable basis the re- 
sources of the Empire for the maintenance of 
common interests, and adequately provide for 
an organized defence of common rights. 

That the League use every constitutional 
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means to bring about the object for which it 
is formed, and invite the support of men of 
all political parties. 

It will be observed that at the first meet- 
ing it was only declared “some form of 
federation is essential.” At the subse- 
quent meeting, at which the basis of the 
league was fixed, a small approach was 
made towards qualifying its conditions. 
Without, as we have already stated, indi- 
cating the plan of the federation, it was 
deemed advisable to stipulate that “the 
existing rights of parliaments as regards 
local atfairs” should not be interfered 
with, and that the scheme should combine 
“the resources of the empire for the 
maintenance of common interests,” and 
“ provide for an organized defence of com- 
mon rights.” 

The latter quotation is clear in its mean- 
ing, the former is liable to many interpre- 
tations. 

The league has continued its work, and 
has certainly succeeded in making feder- 
ation a subject of discussion in all parts 
of the British Empire. It has not as yet, 
however, secured a strong foothold. The 
prevailing feeling unquestionably is that 
federation is very much in the air, and 
not within the practical realities of this 
generation. The propagandism has, how- 
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ever, been sufficiently powerful to excite 


opposition in some of the colonies, in the 
shape of an assertion in favor of future 
separate nationalism. It is not clear to 
what dimension the support of this coun- 
ter policy has attained, but it is at any 
rate a testimony to the strength of the 
feeling the league has succeeded in es- 
tablishing. Proposals which are regarded 
as purely chimerical do not attract organ- 
ized opposition. 

The league has quite recently made a 
new departure. At the instance of Sir 
Charles Tupper, the high commissioner of 
Canada, it has asked the English govern- 
ment to convene a conference of colonial 
representatives to take the subject of fed- 
eration into consideration. The corre- 
spondence between Lords Salisbury and 
Rosebery has been published. In effect 
Lord Salisbury, whilst consenting to re- 
ceive a deputation, says he does not think 
it desirable to summon a conference of 
the self-governing colonies, because were 
he to do so it would imply, what would 
not be the case, that the government was 
prepared to make a recommendation on 
the subject. Lord Rosebery retorts by 
quoting from the queen’s speech in 1886 
the paragraph, “I am led to the conviction 
that there is on all sides a growing desire 
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to draw closer in every practicable way 
the bonds which unite the various portions 
of the empire.” His lordship further in- 
stances a resolution moved some years ago 
by the Right Honorable W. H. Smith, 
“that in order to avoid disintegration, and 
to secure the permanent unity of the em- 
pire, some form of federation is indispen- 
sable.” The league, however, has not 
been discouraged by the hesitation of the 
government to accept its proposal. Lord 
Rosebery announced at the public meet- 
ing lately held at the Mansion House that 
the league had determined that the best 
mode of securing its objects was through 
the aid of conferences such as the one 
held in 1887. This may now be regarded 
as the policy of the league, in contra- 
distinction to its determination not to 
formulate a plan. Its argument is thata 
plan should grow out of discussions be- 
tween her Majesty’s government and dis- 
tinguished representatives of the outside 
portions of the empire. 

The object of this paper is not to dis- 
cuss the differences of opinion between 
the present premier and the noble lord 
who may one day occupy the same posi- 
tion. Our purpose is rather to describe 
the condition of the question, and to indi- 
cate the salient points which are largely 
mixed up with its future treatment. The 
first suggestion of federation as a realiza- 
ble possibility was, we believe, made by 
the present writer in a lengthy letter to 
the Standard eighteen years since. Sup- 
posing the question is a practical one, it 
has. not much advanced during the long 
interval in attaining to the position it at 
present occupies. But the difficulties in 
the way of arranging federation have cer- 
tainly much increased. For whereas then, 
the conditions of the union would have 
very much rested on the discretion of the 
imperial government, those conditions now 
would much more largely depend upon 
the views of the colonial governments. In 
other words, while an indissoluble union 
has become and is becoming more in the 
interest of the mother country, it wears 
the appearance of growing proportionately 
less in the interests of the colonies. 

It is to be observed that the primary 
and essential conditions of any federation 
must be that every member is bound by it 
without power of recall. Otherwise it 
would carry within it the seeds of its own 
decay, and would answer no purpose, for 
the chief object of a federation is to re- 
place, by an indestructible union, a com- 
bination supposed to be dissoluble at 
pleasure. it must be understood there- 
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fore that we continue to use the word 
federation in the sense of a combination 
not resolvable at the wish of any of its 
component parts. 

Without drawing out the plan of the 
federation it is evident that a federal con- 
stitution is not an impossible achievement. 
There are peculiar difficulties to be dealt 
with, still they would not prove insur- 
mountable if the desire existed on the 
part of Great Britain and her dependen- 
cies toform a federal union. But although 
the obstacles evident to view may be over- 
come, it is quite possible they exercise 
a deterrent effect in holding back the im- 
perial government from taking up the 
question. We shall endeavor to show 
later on that the time has passed when the 
colonies are likely to show much anxiety 
for federation. As regards the difficulties 
from the imperial point of view, the two 
principal—almost the only ones —are 
the questions of the tariff, and of the mode 
in which federation would affect Ireland. 
No federation would be possible that did 
not leave to each separate colonial member 
of the federation the control of its tariff 
for along period to come. Putting alto- 
gether on one side the question of protec- 
tion or free trade, the customs’ duties are 
required in young countries for revenue 
purposes. Their circumstances do not 
admit of more than a slender resort to 
direct taxation. With comparatively small 
businesses, liable to many ups and downs, 
and with the very general occupation of 
redeeming waste lands to pastoral and 
agricultural purposes, it is hard to draw 
the line between income genuinely earned, 
and its reabsorption into capital. Again, 
anything in the nature of a tax on capital 
exercises a deterrent effect on the intro- 
duction of the means on which the progress 
of young countries essentially depends. 
Some amount of direct taxation there is, 
and in course of time more may follow, 
but it will be long before the tariffs can 
be much reduced, whilst a tariff that would 
suit a colony would be excessive if applied 
to Great Britain. No doubt the plan 
could be adopted of allowing each mem- 
ber of the federation to maintain its own 
tariff, with the universal rule of an addi- 
tional percentage if the importations came 
from foreign countries instead of from 
other parts of the federation, or the tariff 
could be made to apply to foreign coun- 
tries, and a rebate allowed for federation 
imports. Such a plan is quite practicable, 
but it would involve what English states- 
men much dread — difficult, tedious, and 
prolonged fiscal discussions. 





The other obstacle is, however, of 
greater importance at present, for it would 
raise the question of the extent to which 
Ireland would be entitled to local govern- 
ment or Home Rule. The angry passions 
of the last few years probably magnify 
this difficulty, for it should be recollected 
that whatever share of local government 
the federated empire agreed to give to 
Ireland could not be increased by any 
action of its own, as now seems to be 
feared by the opponents of Home Rule. 
The British federation would be so irre- 
sistibly strong that no member of it, nor 
any foreign power, could destroy the main- 
tenance of its integrity. 

There are many other momentous points 
to be settled, but they need not be deemed 
difficulties from the consideration of which 
the nation would flinch. There would be 
the questions of the basis of representa- 
tion; the nature of the contributions to 
federal expenditure, including the cost of 
a federal fleet; the maintenance of the 
local forces apart from those which, 
sooner or later, would be chargeable to 
the federation; and the relative responsi- 
bilities of the civilized and uncivilized 
races, 

If these points to which we have made 
so general a reference constituted the dif- 
ficulty of forming a federation, the expec- 
tation that all obstacles would soon be 
overcome would not be an excessively 
sanguine one. But the greatest difficulty 
remains behind, in the task of inducing 
the colonies to join in any reasonable ar- 
rangement. The self-governing colonies 
have been led or misled (as the result 
may prove) into believing that they were 
at liberty to leave the empire and set up 
on their own separate account whenever 
it suited them. They are in no way to be 
blamed for coming to this conclusion, for 
the framers of the colonial constitutions, 
in order to justify the imperial abnegation 
to which they had consented, discovered 
their only defence to be, the declaration 
that the constitutions were designed as 
the precursors to ultimate separate nation- 
ality. 

With the belief that this freedom is 
open to them (we will consider directly 
how far the belief is well founded) is it to 
be wondered at, or are the colonies to be 
blamed, if they show reluctance to relin- 
quish their supposed discretionary action ? 
They know they gain strength every day, 
and that though the United Kingdom also 
advances, their relative power is con- 
stantly on the increase. They know also 
that Great Britain will not ask them to 
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secede ; that, if necessary, she would ex- 
pend countless millions to protect them 
from foreign aggression ; they have quite 
sufficient hold on the mother country, why 
should they give her a greater hold on 
them? They do not care to inquire into 
the advantages of federation, for they 
know they do very well as they are, and 
do not feel inclined to give up the option 
they possess. It does not require to be 
argued —it does not require to be ex- 
pressed. It is as plain as that one and 
one make two, that there is little induce- 
ment to them to enter into a binding en- 
gagement while they believe the other 
side is already bound to them. 

The use of the words “ mother country ” 
has become so common that one can 
scarcely avoid the expression. It has 
been made the foundation of the hack- 
neyed illustration that the colonies are 
children, and that when they arrive at 
years of maturity they are, of course, free 
to leave the parent home. Like many 
other metaphors it is sadly wanting in 
reason. Thecolonies are British territory 
won by great sacrifices and great enter- 
prise in the past. They are unquestion- 
ably part of the sovereignty or empire, 
and no practice permits, or justifies, the 
submission of nations to disintegration 
unless under the coercion of dire neces- 
sity. Is it to be credited that because the 
folly and weakness of the then government 
of Great Britain led to the secession of 
New England, modern Great Britain will 
consent to be humbled before the nations 
of the earth by submitting to its own muti- 
lation? With the uses of steam and elec- 
tricity distance interposes no difficulty. 
Is it likely that the people of Great Britain 
will now under these altered circum- 
stances part with territories their fore- 
fathers gained and held under conditions 
of graver responsibility? Then again it 
would be urged that the colonies, given 
over to the self-government of the British 
subjects who resided there, were always 
meant to continue to be the homes of 
other British subjects who desired to be- 
come colonists. It would be alleged that 
although the resident people possess the 
power of local government, many thou- 
sands of their fellow-subjects hold enor- 
mous interests in the colonies, amounting 
to scores of millions of pounds, both in 
the shape of loans to the local governments 
and private investments. 

It seems impossible to believe that any 
colony would be allowed to secede. The 
hopes held out in the past would be char- 
acterized as unauthorized. Brought face 
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to face with the demand for secession of 
any great colony, the sovereign and the 
people would find a thousand furious rea- 
sons for refusing it. It is the fashion to 
say that if the colonies set up on their 
own account they will part with the mother 
country on friendly terms. We believe it 
to be very doubtful. Parting on friendly 
terms means parting without a struggle, 
Suppose a colony inclined to secession, 
what course is it to adopt? Its govern- 
ment is the sovereign’s government and 
could not decently lead the movement. 
In what shape is sanction to be obtained 
of a legal character? The easiest form 
would be a bill authorizing a Dlédiscite on 
the subject. Suppose such a measure to 
pass both houses of the legislature, the 
governor would reserve it for the sov- 
ereign’s assent. Woeful would be the 
position of the British government that 
advised the sovereign’s approval. The 
bill would be disallowed, ard then the 
colony would be confronted with the ne- 
cessity of submission or the use of illegal 
means. 

The writer of this paper candidly allows 
that if the question of secession were 
urged by a colony his sympathies would 
be with the colony, for he knows how en- 
tirely the prospect of separation has been 
held out to the discretion of the colonists. 
No statesman that he is aware of has 
ever denied to the colonists the right to 
secede if they desired it. They would be 
within what they have been taught to con- 
sider their rights, and they are not to be 
blamed that now they would refuse a fed- 
eration which ten or fifteen years ago they 
would have cheerfully welcomed. It may 
be we are wrong in considering that noth- 
ing now would induce some of the colonies 
to consent to federation short of a decla- 
ration that separation is not open to them. 
It may be they do not value the option so 
much as we think. But if we are right in 
our view, then the whole question of fed- 
eration depends upon whether the mother 
country is willing to permit a colony to 
secede if it desired to do so. 

Far from the independence of the Amer- 
ican colonies being accepted as a prece- 
dent, the people of Great Britain will 
refuse to see an equal justification, and 
they will make a fight for the preservation 
of the empire. They will feel that one 
secession will mean the gradual retire- 
ment of every valuable member of the 
empire, with the leaving on hand the por- 
tions most difficult to govern. 

The sole outcome of the difficulty of 
the position seems to be the calm, pas- 
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sionless deliberation of the question, Is 
it open to the colonies to secede if they 
wish? It is frightfully cruel as well as 
impolitic to leave the matter in doubt. 
An authorized regal decision is required, 
not the enthusiastic utterances of José- 
prandial eloquence. Hitherto the clear- 
est indications of the freedom of the col- 
onies to secede, if they wish to do so, 
have been made in after-dinner speeches. 

It cannot be too strongly borne in mind 
that che theories which aimed at the con- 
clusion that Great Britain would be hap- 
pier and more powerful without the col- 
onies and dependencies, have ceased to 
have a hold on the British mind. The 
disciples of such a doctrine are no longer 
in evidence. The tendency of all coun- 
tries is in the direction of obtaining a 
further territory. France, Italy, Germany, 
and Russia have shown a fierce desire for 
acquisition. Spair has held on to Cuba in 
the face of innumerable difficulties, Por- 
tugal would not listen to a proposition for 
parting with her east African possessions. 
Even the United States, though debarred 
by the Monroe doctrine from actually in- 
corporating into the republic land outside 
the continent, have found a convenient 
substitute in parental treaties such as 
those with Hawaii and Samoa. England 


has incorporated Fiji and a large part of 
New Guinea, besides other Pacific islands, 
and has paved the way to incorporating 


North Borneo. She has extended also 
her African possessions. The diminish- 
ing policy is at an end; a craving for 
extension has taken its place. The change 
has been entirely in accordance with the 
feeling of the nation, and passionately 
would that feeling show itself if the actual 
question arose of a colony seeking seces- 
sion. 

In times past there was a disposition to 
make the population an almost exclusive 
factor in estimating the value of a new 
country. But now that war, famine and 
pestilence exert comparatively little effect 
in the way of destroying life, the increase 
of the human race has become very rapid. 
Population can easily be provided to a 
new country; area and productiveness 
count much more than they did; in other 
words, the waste lands of the earth are 
more valuable and more sought after as 
the world is becoming thickly populated: 
Not only then is the change of feeling 
with reference to England faring better 
without her colonies to be reckoned with, 
but there is to be taken into account the 
distinctly accentuated additional value set 
upon lands of large area and productive 
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capabilities, however sparingly populated. 
When these circumstances and all the tra- 
ditions of the empire and the estimation 
of foreign countries are remembered, it is 
difficult to overestimate the tremendous 
repulsion that the people of Great Britain 
would exhibit were a definite proposition 
put forward for the secession of an impor- 
tant coiony. 

The consideration naturally arises, 
What prospect is there that any colony 
will ask to secede? Why cannot the pres- 
ent relations continue for an unlimited 
period? The answer is to be found in 
the nature of the relations at present sub- 
sisting. Itis evident that, as the colonies 
become more important, the larger will be 
the ramifications of their interests with 
other parts of the world. It is scarcely 
too much to say that there is now no means 
to deal safely and constitutionally with 
those interests. The outsiae relations of 
the colonies and of the mother country 
are shuttlecocks to be tossed backwards 
and forwards on the battledores of the 
respective governments, 

A great deal that has recently taken 
place in Australia practically bears out 
the theoretical view that the position can- 
not remain as it is. Sir Henry Parkes, 
the premier of New South Wales, lately 
delivered a highly suggestive and eloquent 
speech on the Western Australian Consti- 
tution Bill. He laid down the doctrine 
of “ Australia for the Australians” in 
forcible terms. He uttered no complaint 
against the present form of government of 
Great Britain and her dependencies — in- 
deed he praisedit. Buthe said federation 
was impossible between States of un- 
equal power, and that his dream was the 
separate consolidation of various groups 
of colonies, with a union by alliance with 
the mother country. He even expressed 
the hope that the United States might 
enter into such an alliance. 

Sir Henry Parkes is not only an able 
statesman but a subtle diplomatist. He 
was no doubt quite sincere in the admira- 
tion he expressed for the form of govern- 
ment and institutions of the empire. But 
the paramount object he dwelt on was a 
“purely Australian future for Australia.” 
This he thinks cannot be realized by fed- 
eration, but may be attained by alliance. 
In fact he holds out to the growing Na- 
tionalist party the prospect they cherish 
without appearing to make independence 
a part of the programme. But indepen- 
dence must precede alliance, and the future 
good-will between the separated States 
may depend on many contingencies. The 
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common origin of the peoples of Great 
Britain and the United States has not al- 
ways operated as a barrier to angry feel- 
ings. 

Sir Henry Parkes’s remarks were open 
to much latitude of interpretation, The 
leader of the opposition, Mr. Dibbs, was 
less reticent. He agreed with the pre- 
mier with regard to keeping “ Australia 
for the Australians,” and was “ prepared to 
carry that feeling even to a greater length 
in a practical sense.” He remarked amidst 
cheers: “ There is no necessity to sever 
the ties which at present exist between 
ourselves and the mother country, but tlie 
necessities of our national life will cause 
us to spring forth from the position of 
dependency on a great power to the posi- 
tion of an independent State.” Again: 
“ Australia is bound t. be a nation sepa- 
rate and altogether free from the trammels 
of any country, even the mother country 
itself.” 

Sir Henry Parkes has since emphasized 
his views by a remarkable letter to the 
colonial governments, in which he warmly 
urges the necessity of a thorough federa- 
tion of the Australian colonies. Itis clear 
the position is not stationary in Australia, 
and it is much to be feared that the prog- 
ress is not in the direction of federation 
It is quite true that the 


of the empire. 
federation of the Australian colonies might 
be made an aid toa larger federation, but 
it is equally the case that the colonies 
united would be able to interpose a powe 


erful barrier to a consolidation of the 
empire, and such a desire is the object of 
some at least, if not the major portion, of 
the advocates of intercolonial federation. 
The present practice of the Colonial 
Office is to yield to the wishes of the col- 
onies, after submitting toa certain amount 
of pressure. The responsibility rests with 
the imperial government, and yet it has 
to allow any colony to constrain it that 
chooses todoso. To a considerable ex- 
tent the power rests in one hand, the 
responsibility in another. Probably it 
might be said that if the question merely 
affected one colony and the mother coun- 
try, no better plan could be found than to 
settle it by compromise between them. 
But there is scarcely a question affecting 
the outside relations of one colony that is 
not of great importance to other colonies. 
The magnitude of such relations will con- 
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ually approach a system of irresponsible 
government quite alien to the institutions 
of the nation. No political forecast can 
be more certain than that a long time will 
not elapse before a colony will require 
from the Colonial Office what the secre- 
tary of state dare not on his own respon- 
sibility grant, because the point would in- 
volve not only the interests of Great Brit- 
ain and the particular colony, but other 
parts of the empire. It is thus we are 
brought within sight of the contingency of 
a serious difference of opinion between a 
colony and the mother country, as the 
growth of the colonies widens their inter- 
ests in connection with the rest of the 
world. If, previous to such conflict aris- 
ing, no definite settlement has been made 
of the question of federation on the one 
hand and the right of a colony to secede 
on the other, the most serious conse- 
quences would follow. After training the 
colonies into the belief that secession is 
open to them, its denial would be regarded 
as a grievous wrong; and yet, as we have 
already seen, the country when brought 
face to face with the appalling prospect of 
disintegration would bitterly repudiate it. 
We may adduce a few instances in re- 
cent times of the home government having 
to yield to the wishes of the colonies. 
Fiji was only annexed because of the 
pressure brought to bear upon the queen’s 
advisers by the Australasian colonial gov- 
ernments. Their interests demanded the 
annexation. Similarly Queensland in- 
sisted on the acquisition of New Guinea, 
and the work was imperfectly done, and 
with such ill grace as to lead to Germany 
taking up a large portion of the island, 
besides an extensive territory in adjoining 
islands. Quite recently, when the United 
States placed a stern limitation on Chi- 
nese immigration, the statesmen of Aus- 
tralia at once saw that there was serious 
risk of the Chinese overrunning their con- 
tinent in lieu of America. The Austra- 
lians are developing themselves into a 
people quite capable of coping with all 
the conditions, including climate, of the 
whole of their continent, and no greater 
evil could be presented to them than ‘he 
prospect of its becoming the home of 
hordes of Asiatics, with whose habits, 


;customs, and morals they are entirely 


wanting in sympathy. They took very 
strong steps, at the risk of offending the 


tinue to increase, and the time must soon | government of China and of prejudicing 
come when it will be apparent, that to| British interests in that country. There 
deal with these questions in any other! are few who will blame them for their 


way than by the constitutional authority | action, and indeed, if the result of federa- 
of all parts of the empire, will be to grad-| tion meant Chinesing (if we may use the 
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word) Australia, the Australians would 
inveterately object. But there is little 
prospect that it would have such meaning. 
Other parts of the empire have interests 
to guard of asimilar nature. The anom- 
aly, the mistake, is that a government 
which exists in virtue of the representa- 
tion of only a very small part of the whole 
dominions should be vested with the de- 
cision of such a question, even though its 
prudential fears might lead it to a right 
decision. 

All this, it may be said, amounts only 
to declaring that the great colonies cannot 
be shut out for long from a share in 
the government of theempire. But if the 
question is put in that way it brings us to 
the same result. Only the desire to pre- 
serve the right to independence can keep 
the colonies from insisting not only on the 
local government they enjoy, but on par- 
ticipating in the government of the whole 
empire, every act of the policy of which 
greatly affects them. The test of this 
assertion is to be found in the inquiry, 
supposing an authoritative declaration 
were made that the colonies would not 
be allowed to secede, is it not probable 
they would retort by demanding to have a 
part in the policy of the empire? The 
key to federation then is a declaration of 
the continued unity of the empire. It 
would provoke a great deal of opposition 
at first, for it ought to have been made 
years ago, but possibly it may not yet be 
too late. It is difficult to decide what are 
the respective numbers of those who mean 
by nationalism a separation from Great 
Britain or a consolidation of a Greater 
Britain. Statesmen by a very large ma- 
jority are guided by the instinct of avoid- 
ing danger. A public man must be pos- 
sessed of rare courage who would risk 
immediate disagreeable consequences be- 
cause of his conviction that a future evil 
had to be guarded against. It is almost 
hopeless to expect that any statesman 
would run the hazard of temporarily of- 
fending the colonies because of his belief 
that he would be doing them an ultimate 
benefit. The present, not the future, is 
what statesmen look to. They might even 
admit that a continuation of the ruling 
uncertainty as to the right of the colonies 
to claim independence was fraught with 
the menace of fierce conflicts in time to 
come. But they would still shrink from 
the idea of accepting a mission to prevent 
that danger arising. “ Let the next gov- 
ernment do it,” would be the reply of any 
party-man who would not deny the exist- 
ence of a danger that required to be dealt 





with. Yet the inaction is terrible if it be 
measured by the gravity of the disastrous 
consequences to which it may lead. When 
the generation has passed away of those 
colonists who were emigrants from Great 
Britain, when it is almost entirely replaced 
by natives of the soil, powerful by reason 
of their education and prosperous circum- 
stances, strong in numbers, and saturated 
with the belief that the prospect of inde- 
pendence was always offered to them, 
what toleration would they have for the 
rights of sovereignty of the mother coun- 
try? On the other hand, the people of 
Great Britain will fiercely claim that the 
colonists have not the excuse of ill-treat- 
ment, which has been held by history to 
justify the revolution of their American 
brethren. They will remember also the 
millions they have invested in what they 
deemed British territory, which they would 
practically be asked to change into invest- 
ments in a foreign country. They will 
shrink from the sneers of other nations at 
the dwarfage of the country on the domin- 
ions of which it hau been the boast of the 
people that the sun never set. They would 
scout the alleged understanding; they 
would deny all responsibility for the 
teachings of an obscure school of poli- 
ticians who had passed out of knowledge; 
they would repudiate the existence of the 
smallest obligation to relinquish great and 
prosperous territories. Millions have been 
spent on war and warlike preparations 
concerning the ownership of a few acres 
of land. No high-spirited nation, least of 
all Great Britain, would part with a vast 
dominion without direful resistance. 
There is a little flash of this feeling now 
observable. The bill to constitute west- 
ern Australia a colony is looked upon 
with infinite doubt and suspicion. People 
do not exactly know of what to complain, 
but it seems to them a reckless prodigality 
to hand over the colony to its siaall popu- 
lation. Yet the population is larger than 
that of Queensland when this colony was 
carved out of New South Wales, without 
any opposition excepting from New South 
Wales itself. It has been said here, and 
often said before, that the colonies had 
constitutions bestowed on them ofa nature 
to fit them for ultimate independence. 
Those constitutions have worked remark- 
ably well. The colonies have led the way 
to many reforms which the mother coun- 
try herself has followed. Government on 
the spot has proved to be immeasurably 
superior to government from Downing 
Street. This is so admittedly the case 
that even to the colonies peopled by mixed 
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races a constant extension is accorded of 
the system of representative government. 
Still there is a feeling that in parting unre- 
servedly with all the waste lands of the 
colonies, and exacting no conditions of 
contribution to immigration and to naval 
defence, the mother country was guilty 
of unwarrantable generosity. The truth 
probably is that the constitutions given to 
Victoria and New South Wales in 1855, 
and to Queensland subsequently, were 
framed under the desire to interpose no 
difficulty in the way of future indepen- 
dence. But it is equally true that the colo- 
nies have justified the trust reposed in 
them, and have achieved magnificent prog- 
ress. The real question with western 
Australia, as it is with the other colonies, 
is the assertion of a decided declaration 
that the colony is inseparably a part of the 
British dominions. Unhappily, as far as 
such a bill can do so, it follows the vicious 
example of the past, by giving a twist in 
quite a different direction. When New 
Zealand received its constitution in 1852, 
it was expressly provided in the act that 
the colonial legislature could not repeal 
the section which required that members 
of both houses should take the oath of 
allegiance. The acts of 1855 and the sub- 
sequent legislation for Queensland left it 


free to that colony, and to Victoria and 
New South Wales, to-repeal the provision 
requiring the oath of allegiance from mem- 


bers of the legislature. It is open to any 
member of the parliaments of these colo- 
nies to prepose that the oath of allegiance 
be abolished, and it is a moot question 
whether it is incumbent on the governor 
to reserve the bill for her Majesty’s assent, 
although tle decision in one particular case 
in New South Wales was that such re- 
serve was necessary. Sad to say, the 
same power is given in the bill now intro- 
duced to deal with western Australia. We 
hope it has been done unintentionally. 
The draftsman may have unthinkingly fol- 
lowed the example of the Australian Acts. 
But in 1855 there was a marked departure 
from the act of New Zealand, which could 
hardly have been adopted unintentionally. 

Statesmen, though unwilling to incur 
unpopularity themselves, are sometimes 
not reluctant in what they consider a good 
cause to find a medium by means of which 
the multitude may be propitiated. The 
policy which the Federation League has 
decided to adopt shows a keen apprecia- 
tion of the public life side of human na- 
ture. Beginning with a disclaimer of any 
particular plan of its own, the league has 
succeeded in establishing a more or less 
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general opinion that the formulation of a 
plan is desirable. But it knows English 
statesmen will not commit themselves to 
any particular method, and, moreover, that 
any method would be viewed with jeal- 
ousy by the colonists unless it emanated 
from themselves. So the league recom- 
mends conferences after the model of the 
one in 1887. The idea is a practical one 
and offers some prospect of success. An 
able and diplomatic secretary of state 
might do much. The hope of federation 
depends, we believe, upon a declaration 
of an unmistakable character being made 
that the mother country is just as sternly 
set against the breaking up of the empire 
as were the United States against the 
separation of the Southern States, Prob- 
ably no means could be found for making 
such an announcement with less friction 
than through the special delegates of the 
colonies. It could be broken to them not 
harshly but argumentatively. 

We have endeavored to show: That, 
as Great Britain’s interest becomes more 
largely concerned in federation, the colo- 
nies may feel less inclined towards it. That 
Great Britain, whilst accepting unlimited 
liability for the defence of the colonies, 
has allowed them to suppose they are free 
to become independent. That the colo- 
nies under that persuasion have not sought 
and do not seek the share in the govern- 
ment of the empire which federation would 
give them. That natural causes may lead 
to one or more of the colonies, at a not 
remote time, asking for secession, and if 
that should be granted, the almost total 
disruption of the empire would sooner or 
later follow. That all the probabilities, 
however, point to an absolute refusal by 
the mother country of the demand for 
secession and toa denial of the right to 
claim it. Thatthe heat arising from such 
demand and refusal would lead to disas- 
trous consequences. That an authorita- 
tive assertion of the maintenance of the 
empire, though too late to avoid much 
bitter feeling, might not be too late to 
obtain acceptance, and that the assertion 
could be made in the most conciliatory 
manner through the medium of the Anglo- 
Colonial conferences suggested by the 
Federation League. That from the ac- 
ceptance would arise the demand for fed- 
eration, and that the satisfaction of the 
demand would lead to the establishment 
of an immensely powerful empire. 

There remains only this to be consid- 
ered. Would the colonies benefit by such 
federation? To arrive at a conclusion we 
must consider two alternatives. One, that 
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the colonies might seek for independence 
and be refused it, and a ruthless struggle 
in consequence ensue. The other, that 
secession would be granted. The proba- 
bilities, as we have said, are all against the 
latter alternative; the tendency is mark- 
edly apparent in Great Britain of increas- 
ing attachment to the colonies and pride 
in their possession. There remain then 
the conditions, either of a federation under 
which the colonies would have a share 
in guiding the future policy of the empire, 
or a continuation of their present position, 
under which the colonists suppose that 
independence is open to them, if they seek 
it. We entirely believe that a peaceful 
separation is impossible. A separation 
gained at the expense of a fratricidal war 
is too shocking to contemplate. But let 
us, for argument’s sake, suppose that a 
peaceful severance could be brought about, 
and consider whether the colonies would 
more benefit by it than by federation. 
Something of fascinating sentiment hov- 
ers round the idea of a people who have 
carved a colony out of the wilderness 
bequeathing to their descendants the task 
of consolidating it into a separate nation. 
But when the region of reality is ap- 
proached, it must be at once apparent that 
these young nations would have before 
them the vicissitudes common to countries 
in the early periods of their independent 
careers. They would have differences 
and disputes and even wars with other 
nations, in which the independent exist- 
ence of some of them would be perilled, 
and internally they would pass through 
the dangers and difficulties incidental to 
new nations before the forms of govern- 
ment they adopt sirike deep root in the 
hearts of the people. They would pass 
from the position of portions of an im- 
mensely powerful kingdom into the inde- 
pendence of comparatively lowly nations. 
Many cares which they have never known 
will assail them, and they will gain nothing 
in exchange, for no system even of repub- 
lican government could more completely 
vest the control and the power in the 
hands of the people than do the present 
constitutions of the great colonies, or the 
constitutions they would enjoy under a 
federated empire. So that if the option 
of secession were open, which we believe 
is not the case, no advantage would arise 
from it. On the other hand, federation 
would carry with it all that the lovers of 
liberty and freedom could desire. The 
wealth and power of the federal dominions 
would protect the pursuits and aspirations 
of the vast population. Not only would 





there be little danger of the federation 
being embroiled in war, but it would prob- 
ably in many instances adjust the disputes 
of other nations. It is often supposed 
that nations, like human beings, pass 
through the periods of infancy, youth, and 
early and mature manhood, to old age and 
decay. But no empire has ever ap- 
proached to such conditions of perma- 
nency as the federation of the British 
Empire would start with. The advantages 
of long experience would be allied to the 
freshness and vigor of youth. Although 
indissolubly bound together, the several 
parts would each possess a share of local 
government that would leave nothing in 
the way of home control to ask for. Dis- 
tance, the hitherto great destroyer of em- 
pires rudely bound together, would in 
this case be a positive advantage, because 
whilst free from any obstacle in the way 
of rapid communication, it would promote 
the growth of trade and commerce and 
keep alive the disposition to maritime 
pursuits. 

If the whole subject could be dispas- 
sionately considered by the master minds 
of the various dominions, the advantages 
of federation would be as apparent as the 
danger of allowing the relations of the 
component parts of the empire to drift as 
at present. Sadly small occurrences, under 
existing circumstances, might lead to a 
conflagration which would rend the empire 
to its centre, and make a cordial and sym- 
pathetic union impossible. 

JULIUS VOGEL. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
A PAGE OF MY LIFE. 


BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


How am I to fulfil the promise I have 
made of writing “A Page of my Life”? 
My life is so monotonous among these 
mountains of Graubiinden-——the snow- 
landscape around me spreads so uniform 
beneath the burning sun or roof of frozen 
cloud, that a month, a week, a day, de- 
tached from this calm background, can 
have but little interest for actors on the 
wide stage of the world. 

Twelve years ago I came to Davos, 
broken down in health, and with a poor 
prospect of being able to prolong my days 
upon this earth. I did not mean to abide 
here; but having regained a little strength 
I hoped to pass the winter in a Nile-boat. 
The cure of lung disease by Alpine air 
and sun and cold was hardly known in 
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England at that time. When I found my 
health improve beyond all expectation, the 
desire to remain where I was, to let well 
alone, and to avoid that fatiguing journey 
to Cairo, came over me. Slung in my 
hammock among the fir-trees of the for- 
est, watching the August sunlight slant 
athwart their branches, the squirrels leap 
from bough to bough above my head, 
it seemed to me that life itself would not 
be worth living at the price of perpetual 
travelling in search of health. I was 
thirty-six years of age; and, reviewing 
the twenty-three years which had elapsed 
since I went to Hanover as a boy of thir- 
teen, 1 found that I had never spent more 
than three months in one place. At all 
hazards I resolved to put an end to these 
peregrinations, looked the future calmly 
in the face, and wrote twenty-two sonnets 
on “The Thought of Death.” Then I 
informed my good and famous physician 
in London that I meant to disobey his 
orders and to shut myself up for the next 
seven months in this snow-bound valley. 
He replied that “if I liked to leave my 
vile body to the Davos doctors that was 
my affair; he had warned me.” In the 


following spring I wrote an article on my 
experience, which was printed in a num- 
ber of the Fortnightly Review, and which 


contributed something perhaps to the 
foundation of the English colony at 
Davos Platz. 

Since then, Davos has been my princi- 
pal place of residence. I have worked 
incessantly at literature — publishing 
twenty volumes, besides writing a large 
amount of miscellaneous matter, and three 
volumes which still remain inedited. The 
conditions under which these tasks have 
been performed were not altogether favor- 
able. Every book I needed for study and 
reference had to be dragged to the height 
of fifty-two hundred feet above the sea. 
A renowned Oxford scholar was paying 
me a visit once, when, looking round my 
modest shelves, he exclaimed, with the 
sardonic grin peculiar to him: “* Nobody 
can write a book here!” I knew that it 
was very difficult to write a good book in 
Davos; that I could not hope to attain 
perfection or fullness of erudition in the 
absence from great libraries, in the depri- 
vation of that intellectual stimulus which 
comes from the clash of mind with mind. 
But my desire has always been to make 
the best of a bad business, and to turn 
drawbacks, so far as in me lay, into ad- 
vantages. Therefore I would not allow 
myselt to be discouraged at the outset. I 
reflected that the long leisure afforded by 
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Davos, my seclusion from the petty affairs 
of society and business, and the marvel- 
lous brain tonic of the mountain air would 
be in themselves some compensation for 
the privileges enjoyed by more fortunately 
situated students. Moreover, I have never 
been able to take literature very seriously. 
Life seems so much graver, more impor- 
tant, more permanently interesting than 
books. Literature is what Aristotle called 
diaywyy —an honest, healthful, harmless 
pastime. Then, too, as Sir Thomas 
Browne remarked, “it is too late to be 
ambitious.” Occupation, that indispensa- 
ble condition of mental and physical health, 
was ready to my hand in literary works; 
and J determined to write for my own sat- 
isfaction without scrupulous anxiety re- 
garding the result. 

The inhabitants of the valley soon at- 
tracted my attention. I resolved to throw 
myself as far as possible into their friend- 
ship and their life. These people of 
Graubiinden are in many ways remarkable 
and different from the other Swiss. It is 
not generally known that they first joined 
the Confederation in the year 1803, having 
previously, for nearly four centuries, con- 
stituted a separate and independent State 
— highly democratic in the forms of gov- 
ernment, but aristocratic in feeling and 
social customs, proud of their ancient 
nobility, accustomed to rule subject Italian 
territories and to deal with sovereigns as 
ambassadors or generals. These pecul- 
iarities in the past history of the canton 
have left their traces on the present gen- 
eration. Good breeding, a high average 
of intelligence, active political instincts, 
manliness, and sense of personal freedom 
are Conspicuous even among the poorest 
peasants. Nowhere, I take it, upon the 
face of the earth, have republican institu- 
tions and republican virtues developed 
more favorably. Nowhere is the social 
atmosphere of a democracy more agree- 
able at the present moment. What I 
have learned from my Graubiinden com- 
rades, and what I owe to them, cannot 
be here described in full. But their 
companionship has become an essential 
ingredient in my life—a healthy and re- 
freshing relief from solitary studies and 
incessant quill-driving. 

So much about my existence as a man 
of letters at Davos had to be premised in 
order that the “ Page of My Life ” which 
I have promised, should be made intelli- 
gible. And now I really do not know 
what page to tear out and present here. 
Chance must decide. My desk-diary for 
this year (1889) happens to lie open at the 
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date, February 28. That page will do as 
well as any other. 

Friends are kind enough to come and 
stay with us sometimes, even in the win- 
ter. We had been enjoying visits from 
one of the British Museum librarians, 
from an eminent English man of letters 
and his more than beautiful wife, and also 
from a secretary of legation to one of 
the German courts. During the first two 
months of the year sleighing-parties, to- 
boggan-races, and the other amusements 
of the season had been going forward. I 
was further occupied with founding a 
gymnasium for the young men of Davos, 
which occasioned endless colloquies at 
night in the dusky rooms of the old 
Rathaus, followed by homeward walks 
across the noiseless snow, beneath the 
sharp and scintiijlating stars, All this 
while I had been correcting the proofs of 
my book on “ Carlo Gozzi,” and composing 
four laborious essays on that puzzling 
phenomenon which we call “Style.” I 
was fairly tired and wanted a change of 
scene. So I proposed to one of my daugh- 
ters that we should pay a long-contem- 
plated visit to some Swiss friends living 
at Ilanz in the Vorder Rheinthal, or as it 
is also called Biindner Oberland. 

Behold us starting then for our thirteen 
hours’ sleighing journey, wrapped from 
head to foot in furs! It is about half past 
six ona cold grey morning, the thermom- 
eter standing at 3° F., a sombre canopy of 
mist threatening snow, and the blue-nosed 
servants of the watering-place torpidly 
shivering back to their daily labors like 
congealed snakes. Davos Platz does not 
look attractive at this hour of a winter 
morning, when the chimneys of the big 
hotels and bake-houses are pouring forth 
spirals of tawny smoke, which the frozen 
air repels and forces back to blend with 
vapors lying low along the stream. Tear- 
ing through the main street on such occa- 
sions, I always wonder how long what 
boasts to be a Luft-kur-ort, or health-re- 
sort, depending on the purity of air for its 
existence, will bear the strain of popularity 
and rapid increase. 

As we break away into the open country 
these gloomy thoughts are dispelled. For 
now the sun, rising behind the mountains 
of Sestig in gold and crimson, scatters 
the mist and gives the promise of a glo- 
rious day. Spires and pinnacles of bur- 
nished silver smite the flawless blue of 
heaven. The vapor round their flanks 
and forests melts imperceptibly into am- 
ber haze; and here and there broad stripes 
of dazzling sunlight turn the undulating 





snow-fields round our path to sheets of 
argent mail thickly studded with diamonds 
—crystals of the night. Every leafless 
larch or alder by the stream-bed is en- 
crusted with sparkling frost-jewels, and 
the torrents, hurrying to the Rhine, chafe 
and foam against gigantic masses of grey- 
green ice, lipped with fantastically curving 
snow-wreaths. We are launched on the 
intoxication of a day-long sleigh-drive. 
Hour after hour passes with no change 
but the change of postilions and horses, 
occasional halts at wayside inns, and the 
ever-varying pageant of the frozen land- 
scape unrolled around us. Ravines and 
gorges, to which the sunlight never pierces, 
but walks with feet of fire along the cliffs 
above, turning those bristling pines against 
the sky-line into burning bushes, and sleep- 
ing for miles upon white ridges whence 
the avalanche descends. Slow climbings 
up warm slopes between the red trunks of 
larches, where squirrels flirt upon the rus- 
set needles shed through unstirred air. 
Break-neck gallopings down steep snow- 
covered hills, through sleepy villages, past 
wagons laden with enormous tree-stems, 
under the awful icicles suspended like 
shining swords of Damocles from cliffs a 
hundred feet above our heads. How so 
many tons of ice, apparently defying the 
law of gravitation, keep their place upon 
those precipices through a winter, increas- 
ing imperceptibly in volume, yet never 
altering their shape, nor showing the least 
sign of moisture at their extremities, has 
always been a mystery to me. The phe- 
nomenon of the growth of ice cataracts 
from little springs hidden in the crannies 
of black drizzling rocks ought to be inves- 
tigated by a competent scientific authority. 
It is a standing wonder to the layman. 

I have said that there is a kind of intoxi- 
cation in such a journey. But a better 
word for the effect would perhaps be 
hypnotism. You resent any disturbance 
or alteration of the main conditions, except 
to eat or drink at intervals, you do not 
want to stop. You are annoyed to think 
that it will ever end. And all the while 
you goon dreaming, meditating inconsecu- 
tively, smoking, exchanging somnolent re- 
marks with your companion or your driver, 
turning over in your mind the work which 
you have quitted or the work you have 
begun. This day my thoughts were occu- 
pied with the national hero of Graubiinden, 
Georg Jenatsch —a personage like some 
one in the Book of Judges —the Samson 
who delivered his oppressed tribesmen 
from the hands of their Amalekites, Moa- 
bites, and Philistines (French and Spanish 
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and Austrian armies), during the Thirty 
Years’ War. Georg Jenatsch accompanied 
me through the hypnotism of that drive. 
We passed some of the scenes of his great 
exploits — the frightful cliffs of the Schyn- 
pass, over which he brought his Engadine 
troops one winter night by a forced march, 
losing several heavy-armed men among 
their murderous ravines —the meadows 
of Valendas, where he defeated the popu- 
lation of the Oberland in a pitched battle 
at night, fighting up to the waist in snow 
and staining it with blood —the castle of 
Ortenstein, where he murdered Pompey 
Planta with his own hands among the 
tyrant’s armed allies one Sunday morning 
—the church of Scharaus, where, to use 
his own words, he “lied so much,” before 
he exchanged the pastor’s gown and ruff 
for casque of steel and harquebuss — the 
village of Rusis, in which he held his 
Reign of Terror, torturing and beheading 
the partisans of the Spanish crown.* 

It would be tedious to relate all the 
details of this journey. Following the 


Landwasser and the Albula, we reached 
the Rhine at Thusis, and drove along its 
banks to the point where the solitary 
Castle of Rhaznus, frowns above melan- 
choly precipices, crested with enormous 
Scotch firs, surveying the gloomy eddies 


of the river. Then we turned suddenly 
aside, and began to ascend the valley of 
the Vorder-Rhein, among the weird earth- 
chasms of Versamen. That is a really 
hideous place, unlike anything but the 
sinister Balze, which break away below 
Voltessa. But here, six hundred feet 
beneath the road, the inaccessible Rhine 
chafes, throttled in its stony gorge, and 
the earth-slopes above, forever crumbling 
away and shooting stones down on the 
traveller, rise to an equal height, dismal, 
forlorn, abandoned by the beautifying veil 
of snow, which slides away from them in 
avalanches, rent and ploughed into ravines 
as by the malice of some evil spirit. Day 
was well-nigh spent when we emerged 
from these dangerous chasms into the 
woods which close the entrance to the 
Safien-thal. The unearthly ethereal lucid- 
ity which winter skies assume at sunset in 
our mountains sheds soft lights of amber 
and of rose upon the distant range of 
Tédi, and bathed the ridges of Calanda 
and the Alps of Steins in violet glory. 
Our horses toiled slowly upward through 
the forest, whose sombre trunks and sable 
plumage made the distant glow more lumi- 


* I hope to write a book on Georg Jenatsch and his 
part in the Thirty Years’ War this winter. 
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nous — crunching with their hoofs a snow- 
path hard as Carrara marble, and grinding 
the runners of the sleigh into the track, 
which shrieked at every turning. That is 
the only noise — this short, sharp shriek 
of the frozen snow, that, and the driver’s 
whip, and the jingling bells upon the har- 
ness — you hear upon a sleigh-drive. And 
these noises have much to do with its 
hypnotism. 

It was nearly dark when we left the 
wood, and broke away again at a full 
gallop for Ilanz. In a broad, golden space 
of sky hung the young moon and the 
planet Venus, lustrous as pear] illuminated 
by some inner fire, and the whole open 
valley lay still and white beneath the 
heavens. 

Ilanz is a little walled town — proud of 
its right to be called Stadt and not Dorf, 
in spite of the paucity of its inhabitants. 
It is almost wholly composed of large 
houses, built in the seventeenth century 
by noble families with wealth acquired in 
foreign service, Their steep gabled roofs, 
towers, and portals, charged with heraldic 
emblazony, cluster together in a labyrinth 
of alleys. Orchards stretch on every side 
around the town walls, which are pierced 
with old gateways, where the arms of 
Schmid von Griineck, Salis, Planta, and 
Capoul shine out in ancient carvings, 
richly gilt and highly colored. The sleepy 
little town is picturesque in every detail, 
and rapidly falling into decay. From 
being a nest of swashbucklers and cap- 
tains of adventure, it has become a centre 
of an agricultural district, where Swiss 
provincial history is languidly carried on 
by the descendants of the aristocratic folk 
who built the brave old mansions. One 
narrow and tortuous street runs through 
the town from main gate to gate. On the 
further side, among the orchards, stands 
the house of our Swiss friends, under 
whose hospitable roof I left my daughter. 
At the other side is the principal inn, 
close to the covered wooden bridge across 
the Rhine; and here I took up my own 
quarters. The street between offered a 
variety of dangers during the night-hours. 
It was innocent of lamps, and traffic had 
turned it into a glassy sheet of treacher- 
ous, discolored ice. 

There was a concert and a ball in the 
hotel that evening. A singing-club for 
male voices, renowned throughout the 
canton under its name of “ Ligia Grischa,” 
assembles once a year at Ilenz, gives a 
musical entertainment, sups in state, 
dances till dawn, and disperses in the 
morning to homes among the hills. I 
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always wished to be present at one of this 
club’s meetings, and had timed my visit 
to Ilanz accordingly. I ought to say that 
the old State of Graubiinden was com- 
posed of three leagues, the eldest of 
which was called, par excellence, the Grey 
League ; and the folk who formed it for 
their freedom in the first years of the fif- 
teenth century had their hold in Ilanz and 
the neighborhood. They spoke then, and 
the people still speak, a dialect’ of rustic 
Latin, which we call Romansch. In this 
dialect the Grey League is Ligia Grischa. 
Hence the designation of the singing-club. 

It was a splendid opportunity for seeing 
the natives of the Biindner Oberland. 
Not only were the rank and fashion of 
Ilanz present in full force, but men and 
women from remote valleys hidden in the 
folds of the surrounding hills — the hills 
whose glories roll down the fountains of 
the Rhine — had trooped into the town. 
The concert-room was crammed to over- 
flowing. Its low roof did but little justice 
to those masculine and ringing voices, 
which throbbed and vibrated and beat 
against the walls above the densely packed 
heads of the audience. What a striking 
sea of faces and of forms! I wished that 
my good friend, Dr. John Beddoe, the il- 
lustrious ethnologist, had been there to 
note them; for the people reckon, I be- 
lieve, among the purest aboriginals of 
central Europe. They are for the most 
part dark-complexioned, with very black 
hair and eyebrows ; a low, narrow, rounded 
forehead, curving upwards to a small oval 
skull; deep-set brilliant eyes, placed close 
together, blazing sometimes like coals. 
The face is narrow, like the forehead, 
with a great length of nose and firmly 
formed, prominent jaws. Set upon shoul- 
ders of athletic breadth and a sinewy 
throat, this small head, with its packed 
and prominent features, gives the impres- 
sion of colossal and plastic strength. In 
old men and women the type is wonder- 
fully picturesque, when the wrinkles and 
experience of a lifetime have ploughed 
their record deep. But, as is usual with 
Swiss mountaineers, the young women 
are deficient in comeliness, not to say in 
grace and beauty; and the young men, 
though more attractive, from their limber 
muscularity and free, disdainful carriage, 
do themselves no credit by their dress. 
They wear the coarsest, ili-made home- 
spun, It is only when their superb forms 
are stripped for athletic exercise that you 
discern in them models fit for Donatello 
and Michel Angelo—those lovers of 
long-limbed, ponderous-shouldered, firmly 
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articulated, large-handed specimens of 
humanity, with powerful necks and small 
heads. 

The faces of these young men make me 
pause and wonder. They are less like 
human faces than masks. Sometimes 
boldly carved, with ardent eyes, lips red 
as blood, and a transparent olive skin, 
these faces yield no index to the character 
within by any changes of expression. The 
speech that comes from them is simple, 
well-bred, unimaginative, destitute of ideas 
and emotions. And yet I know that these 
same men are capable of the most tena- 
cious passions, the suddenest self-aban- 
donment to overmastering impulse. It 
seems as though their concentrated life in 
village homes had made them all of one 
piece, which, when it breaks or yields, 
splits irretrievably to fragments. 

I will tell some stories which prove that 
the Swiss peasants, though they look so 
stolid, have in them the stuff of tragedy. 
There was a lad in a valley called Schau- 
figg, not long ago, who loved and was be- 
trothed to a girl in the Hinter Rheinthal 
below Spliigen. She jilted him, having 
transferred her affections to another; and 
he went to take a formal farewell of his 
sweetheart in her home. Everything 
passed decorously; so much so the girl’s 
brother put his horse into the cart and 
drove the rejected lover with his own sis- 
ter down to Thusis. The three had 
reached that passage of the Via Mala 
where the Rhine loses itself in a very 
deep, narrow gorge. It is called the Ver- 
losene Loch, and is spanned by a slender 
bridge thrown at right angles over the 
river. Here, as they were spinning mer- 
rily down-hill, the lad stood up in the 
cart, sprang to the parapet of the bridge, 
and dashed himself at one bound into the 
grim death of jagged rocks and churning 
waves below them. It was a stroke of 
imaginative fancy to commit suicide for 
love just at this spot. And now a second 
tale of desperate passion. A rich man in 
the Prattigau had two children, a daugh- 
ter and a son. The daughter wheedled 
him into allowing her to marry some peas- 
ant, who was poor and an unequal match 
in social station, Then his son set his 
affections upon a girl equally ineligible. 
The father stormed; but the youth was 
true to his plighted troth. During a tem- 
porary absence of the son, his father con- 
trived to send the girl off to America with 
a round sum of money. On his return, 
after hearing what had happened, the lad 
said nothing, but went down to the Land- 
quart water in the evening and drowned 
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himself there. And now a third tale. 
Last spring, in a village not three hours 
distant from Davos, lived a young man 
who was an orphan. He had inherited a 
considerable estate, and expected more 
from two uncles. Life, could he have 
managed it prudently, would probably 
have made him the wealthiest farmer in 
the neighborhood ; and he was, to boot, a 
stalwart fellow on whom nature had lav 
ished all her gifts of health and comeli- 
ness. Unluckily, he loved a girl of whom 
his uncles disapproved as a match for 
such a youth of consequence. One Satur- 
day evening, as the custom is here, he 
went to pay his addresses by stealth to 
this maiden of his choice, and returning 
early next morning, he was upbraided by 
his interfering uncles. I do not know 
what he replied; but certainly he made no 
scene to speak of. When the uncles left 
him, he unhooked his gun from the wooden 
panelling of the house-room, went out 
alone into the copse hard by, and put a 
bullet through his brain. 

That is the sort of things which these 
youngsters, with their heavy gait and 
scornful carriage, are capable of doing. 
The masks they wear for their faces are 
no index to the life that throbs within. 

Well, I am digressing from Ilanz and 
After the concert 


the Ligia Grischia. 
there came the banquet, and after the 


banquet came the ball. About three in 
the morning, having smoked many pipes 
with friends in homespun, I retired to my 
well-earned rest and slept soundly, al- 
though the whole inn was resonant with 
fifes and violins, and stamping, shouting 
burschen. You should have seen the last 
dregs of the orgy, the Petits crevés of 
Ilanz, when I came down to breakfast at 
eight. Some of them were still dancing. 
Next day we took a sleigh and drove up 
the valley of Lungnez. Such a silent, 
snow scene under the steady flooding 
sunshine! The track between wood and 
precipice was just broad enough for our 
runners till we came close to Villa. There 
the valley expands, yielding a vast pros- 
pect over the mountain-passes which lead 
to Spliigen and to Olivone — a wilderness 
of craggy peaks and billowy snow-fields, 
all smoothed and softened with clear sun- 
shine and blue shadows. No one can 
paint, no words can describe, that land- 
scape. It must be seen and then it will 
never be forgotten. A baronial family, 
De Mont, were lords of Villa in old days, 
and now they keep an inn there in one of 
their ancestral houses. Portraits of gener- 
als and ladies look down upon the casual 
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guest, among emblazoned scutcheons with 
famous quarterings —Scharenstein, Cas- 
telberg, Toggenburg — discernible by spe- 
cialists who (like myself) love to trace a 
nation’s history in its heraldries. Photo- 
graphs of more recent De Monts, abroad 
in the world, have a modest place beneath 
these canvases upon the planks of Cembra- 
pine which form the panelling. It is by 
no means uncommon in this country to 
find the homes of people whose ancestors 
were counts or barons of the Empire, no- 
bles of Spain and France, and whose 
descendants could bear such titles if they 
chose, turned into hostelries. I some- 
times wonder what they think of American 
and English tourists. When I make in- 
quiries about their former state, and show 
some knowledge of their family, it is al- 
ways appreciated in the grave, dignified 
way these people of Graubiinden have 
with them. 

The chief attraction of Villa — letting 
alone the annals of Lungnez, of which I 
have not here the time to speak —is an 
old church, at Pleif, built on a buttress of 
the hills far up above the torrent. It 
occupies a station which would be singular 
in any land; and it commands a view of 
peaks, passes, glaciers, and precipices 
which even in Switzerland is rare. Once 
it was the only church in the vast upland 
region it surveys. The tolling of its bell 
brought stalwart Catholics from far and 
near, trooping under arms to join their 
forces with the men of Ilanz, Trons, and 
Dissentis, and then to march with flying 
flags on Chur. That was in the times 
when Graubiinden struggled in religious 
strife between Catholics and Protestants, 
partisans of the French and Spanish sides. 
The building is large and of venerable 
antiquity. On its walls hangs a huge oil- 
painting — surprising to find in such a 
place —a picture, clearly by some Vene- 
tian artist, of the battle at Lepanto, just 
such a Canvas as one sees in the Ducal 
Palace on the Lagoons. The history of 
this picture, and why it came to Pleif, 
seems to be forgotten; but we know that 
the Grisons in the sixteenth century were 
stout allies and servants of St. Mark’s. 

It was not the inside of the church at 
Pleif which attracted my notice, but the 
graveyard round it, irregularly shaped to 
suit the rocky station, girt with fern- 
plumed walls, within which were planted 
ancient ash-trees. A circuit of gnarled, 
bent, twisted, broken ash-trees. In West- 
moreland or Yorkshire they would not 
have had the same significance; but here, 
where all deciduous trees are scarce, where 
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the very pine woods have been swept away 


by avalanches and the violence of armies, | 


each massive bole tolda peculiar story. I 
thought of the young men, whose athletic 
forms and faces like masks impressed my 
fancy, and something breathing from the 
leafless ashes spoke to me about them. 
Here was the source of their life’s poetry ; 
a poetry collected from deep daily com- 
munings with nature in her shyest, most 
impressive moods ; a poetry infused into 
their sense unconsciously; brought to a 
point and gathered into some supreme 
emotion by meetings with a girl in such a 
place as this —the hours of summer twi- 
light when the ash-trees are laden with 
leaves, and the mountains shrink away 
before the rising moon, and the torrent 
clamors in the gorge below, and the vast 
divine world expresses its meaning in 
one simple, ineffaceable word of love. I 
seemed, as I sat upon the wall there in 
the snowy, sunny silence, to understand.a 
little more about the force of passion and 
the external impassiveness of this folk, 
whom I dearly love. I felt why those 
three lads of whom I spoke had thrown 
their lives away for an emotion, breaking 
to pieces because the mainspring of their 
life was broken — that which moved them, 
for which they had grown up to manhood, 


through which the dominant influences of 
nature on their sensitive humanity had 
become manifest in an outburst of irre- 


versible passion. Then I remembered 
how a friend of mine from Trius talked to 
me once about the first thoughts of love 
evoked in him, just in a place like this. 
It was on the top of a hill called Cana- 
schal, where there is a ruined castle and 
a prospect over both the valleys of the 
Rhine, and the blending of that mighty 
river’s fountains as it flows towards Chur. 
He was a boy of fifteen, my friend, when 
he saw the simple thing of which he told 
me at the age of twenty-three. A pair of 
lovers were seated on the cliffs of Cana- 
schal — the lad and the girl both known to 
him — and he was lyingin the bushes. It 
was the sight of their kisses which in- 
formed him what love was; and the way 
in which my carpenter friend spoke of the 
experience seven years afterwards made 
me conceive how the sublime scenery and 
solitudes of these mountains may enter 
into the souls of lads who have nothing to 
show the world but masks for faces. 

I give this here for what it is worth. 
We have heard much of the Swiss in for- 
eign service dying of home-sickness at the 
sound of the “ Ranz des Vaches.” We 


have also learned the proverb, “ Pas d’ar- | 
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gent, pas de Suisse.” I think that the 
education of young men in these siren 
mountains —far more siren than the mer- 
maids of Sorrento or Baiae, to any one 
who once has felt the spirit of the Alps — 
combined with their poverty, their need of 
making money to set up house with, ac- 
counts for the peculiar impression which 
they make on town-bred foreigners, and 
for their otherwise inexplicable habit of 
wecding the uncomely daughters of the 
land. 

I will not linger over our drive back 
from Ilanz. One sleigh-journey is like 
another, except for the places one stops 
at, the postilions one talks to, the old 
wooden rooms one drinks in, the friends 
one visits on the way, and the varieties of 
the grand scenery one sweeps through. 

It has been my constant habit for many 
years to do a considerable amount of hard 
study while travelling. It would be diffi- 
cult to say how many heavy German and 
Italian books on history, biography, and 
criticism, how many volumes of Greek 
poets, and what a library of French and 
English authors, have been slowly pe- 
rused by me in railway stations, trains, 
steamers, wayside inns, and. Alpine cha- 
lets. I enjoy nothing more than to sit in 
a bar-room among peasants, carters, and 
postilions, smoking, with a glass of wine 
beside me, and a stiff work on one of the 
subjects I am bound to get up. The con- 
trast between the surroundings and the 
study adds zest to the latter, and when I 
am tired of reading I can lay my book 
down and chat with folk whom I have been 
half-consciously observing. 

On this short trip I had taken a re- 
markable essay, entitled “La Critique 
scientifique,” by a young and promising 
French author—now, alas! no more— 
M. Emile Hennequin. The writer tries 
to establish a new method of criticism 
upon a scientific basis, distinguished 
from the esthetical and literary methods. 
He does not aim at appreciating the merit 
of works of art, or of the means employed 
in their production, or of the work itself in 
its essence, but always in its relations. 
He regards art as the index to the psycho- 
logical characteristics of those who pro- 
duce it, and of those whom it interests and 
attracts. His method of criticism may 
be defined as the science of the work of 
art regarded asa sign. The development 
of these ideas in a lengthy and patient 
analytical investigation taxes the reader’s 
attention pretty severely, for some of Hen- 
nequin’s views are decidedly audacious, 
and require to be examined with caution. 
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Well, I had reached Chur on my home- 
ward route, and was spending the evening 
in the little hotel I frequent there. It has 
a long, low, narrow room with five latticed 
windows, and an old stove of green tiles, 
for its stube, or place of public resort. 
Here I went to smoke and read M. Hen- 
nequin’s book on criticism. Three dili- 
gence conductors and a postilion, excel- 
lent people and my very good friends, 
were in a corner by the stove, playing a 
game of yass; and after exchanging the 
usual questions with these acquaintances, 
I took my seat near them and began to 
study. About ten o’clock they left, and I 
was alone. I had reached the point in 
Hennequin’s exposition of what he some- 
what awkwardly termed esthopsychologie, 
which is concerned with the theory of na- 
tional literature taken as a sign of na- 
tional character. This absorbed my atten- 
tion, and nearly an hour must have passed 
when I was suddenly disturbed by the 
noisy entrance of seven hulking fellows in 
heavy great-coats, with, strange to say, 
eight bright green crowns upon their 
heads instead of hats. I write eight ad- 
visedly, for one of them wore two wreaths, 
of oak and bay respectively. 

In a moment I perceived that a gym- 
nastic performance, or Zurnfest, must 


have taken place ; for I recognized two of 
the men whom I knew to be famous ath- 


letes. They came up, shook hands, intro- 
duced to me their comrades, and invited 
me to drink a double-litre of Valtelline 
wine. I accepted with alacrity, shut up 
my treatise upon criticism, and sat down 
to the long central table. Meanwhile, the 
gymnasts had thrown off their great-coats, 
and stood displayed in a costume not very 
far removed from nudity. They had 
gained their crowns, they told me, that 
evening at an extraordinary meeting of the 
associated TZurnvereins, or gymnastic 
clubs of the canton, It was the oddest 
thing in the world to sit smoking in a 
dimly lighted, panelled tap-room with 
seven such companions. They were all of 
them strapping bachelors between twenty 
and twenty-five years of age; colossally 
broad in the chest and shoulders, tight in 
the reins, set massily upon huge thighs 
and swelling calves; wrestlers, boxers, 
stone-lifters and quoit-throwers. Their 
short, bull-throats supported small heads, 
closely clipped, with bruised ears and 
great big-featured faces, over which the 
wreaths of bright, green, artificial foliage 
bristled. I have said that the most strik- 
ing thing, to my mind, about the majority 
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resemble masks, upon which character 
and experience have delved no lines, and 
which stare out in stolid inscrutability. 
These men illustrate the observation, 
Two of them had masks of wax, smooth, 
freshly colored, joining on to dark, cropped 
hair. The masks of three seemed to be 
moulded out of grey putty, which had 
hardened without cracking. The sixth 
mask was of sculptured sandstone, and the 
seventh of exquisitely chiselled alabaster. 
I seemed to be sitting in a dream among 
vitalized statues of the later emperors, 
executed in the decadence of art, with no 
grasp on individual character, but with a 
certain reminiscence of the grand style of 
portraiture. Commodus, Caracalla, Alex- 
ander Severus, the three Gordians, and 
Pertinax might have been drinking there 
beside me inthe pothouse. The attitudes 
assumed by these big fellows, stripped to 
their sleeveless jerseys and tight-fitting 
flannel breeches, strengthened the illusion. 
I felt as though we were waiting there for 
siaves, who should anoint their hair with 
unguents, gild their wreaths, enwrap them 
in the paludament, and attend them to 
receive the shouts of “ Ave Imperator” 
from a band of gladiators or the legion- 
aries of the Gallicarmy. When they rose 
to seek another tavern, I turned, half- 
asleep, into my bed. There the anarchy 
of dreams continued that impression of 
resuscitated statues —vivified effigies of 
emperors, who long ago perished by the 
dagger or in battle, and whose lineaments 
the craft of a declining civilization has 
preserved for us in forms which carica- 
ture the grace and strength of classic 
sculpture. 

Next day I found myself at Davos Platz, 
beginning my work again upon accumu- 
lated proofs of “Gozzi” and the impos- 
sible problem of style. 

This is literally a page of my life, a page 
extracted and expanded from my desk- 
diary. I have done what I promised the 
editor of the Fortnightly Review. In 
conclusion, however, | must remark that 
I do not altogether like this novel idea of 
making a man interview himself. 


From The New Review. 
LOYALTY, OLD AND NEW. 


RELIGION, observes Bishop Butler, in 
his great sermon on “ Human Ignorance ” 
— which ought to be preached annually 
before the British Association, the Church 


of young faces in Graubiinden is that they | Congress, both Houses of Parliament, and 
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wherever else human ignorance most de- 
lights to assemble —consists in submis- 
sion and resignation to the divine will. 
Years ago loyalty might have been as 
easily and accurately defined, only substi- 
tuting the royal for thedivine will. Piety 
and loyalty in those days went hand in 
hand. The Apostolic precepts, “ Fear 
God and Honor the King,” were tied into 
a knot it has taken long to disentangle. 
It cannot, indeed, be said that they are 
even yet separated in men’s minds, but 
they tend to become so on British soil. 
The divine right of kings to govern wrong 
was a possible enough creed in a world far 
too perverse and difficult to justify men in 
expecting, far less in demanding, the coin- 
cidence of faith with reason; but the 
divine right of kings not to govern but 
only to reign is a creed which would have 
“staggered the stout Stagyrite” and 
turned the stomach of Sir Thomas Browne. 
The old language may still cling in a 
country which has happily never been 
baptized into the spirit of disruption, and 
where ivy will grow even over a Board 
school; nay, the old faith is still whis- 
pered in vicarages and muttered in mess- 
rooms, but, practically, both faith and lan- 
guage may be discarded. The essence of 
the old loyalty was personal obedience ; 
but ‘‘ the man on the top of the omnibus ”’ 
has no habit of personal obedience to 
Queen Victoria, who, indeed, never asks 
him todo anything to please her, except 
every now and again to puta cloth band 
round his hat, which he by no means 
does. 

Yet we are still a loyal people though 
we wear our loyalty with a difference. It 
is not the jioyalty of Filmer, or even of Sir 
William Blackstone — but of Mr. Bagehot 
and Mr. Dicey. 

In days of old, says Heine, the people 
belonged to the king; now the king be- 
longs tothe people. Itis true. The king 
has come over to our side of the hedge. 
The people have appropriated him, even. 
as they have done Hyde Park. From for- 
est laws to debates on the crown lands — 
what a stride ! Not so much in legislation, 
or in language, but in feeling, and there- 
fore in fact. Still, we are a loyal people. 

If, however, loyalty and allegiance are 
to go on subsisting amongst us, they must 
find food — that is, ideas —to feed upon. 
Transitional periods are periods of mental 
starvation. End they must, one way or 
another, in new food or death from inani- 





tion. You cannot, as Dr. Newman has 
said, stand for years on one leg. The | 
English can do it longer and better, with | 


greater gravity and less grimace, than any- 
body else; but even John Bull must 
eventually come down on to both feet. 
Institutions rest on reason. 

The flexibility of the British Constitu- 
tion is justly the marvel of all jurists, and 
the admiration of many. Its centre of 
gravity is not fixed. A constitution in 
motion frightens the timid, who pant after 
permanence. They want something which, 
in the words of Mr. Mill, “by general 
agreement has a right to be where it is, 
and to be secure against disturbance, what- 
ever else may change.” 

The American Constitution is now much 
praised by some Tories for the pains it 
takes to preserve itself against whimsical 
or ill-considered change. A manufactured 
constitution is sure to abound in more or 
less skilful contrivances to secure for itself 
a prolonged existence; but the glory of 
our constitution is that it is not a manu- 
facture but a growth. Our people, we may 
be sure, would never consent to allow the 
judges to decide whether or not an act of 
Parliament was «/tra vires the constitu- 
tion; and unless this is done the Ameri- 
can devices are no great things. 

Our House of Lords is an institution 
which, perhaps, like the foreigner’s diet of 
“ chocolate and Schnapps,” in Calverley’s 
poem, “has its merits,” but permanence 
is probably not amongst them. The House 
of Commons is of necessity a shifting and 
variable body which must more and more 
become so identified with the general mass 
of the people as to be barely distinguish- 
able from it. Nor would it be safe to 
assume that the leaders of the House will 
always be men of either commanding 
genius or interesting personalities. But 
the throne — deep-rooted as it is in the 
historic past; part and parcel as, by the 
use of image, metaphor, and example, it 
has become of the English language ; ennoe 
bled by poetry; and still tinged with the 
glow from a sunken faith — possesses some 
at least of the qualities the timid demand, 
and seems to be the something which by 
general agreement has a right to be where 
it is. 

The purely republican form of govern- 
ment has few friends in this country. 
After all, history counts for something, 
and we have been a republic, or what 
passed for such when Cromwell was con- 
sul, and did not like it. Even Milton 
could not make us like it. Nor have the 
more recent examples of France and Amer- 
ica proved “soul-animating.” What have 
they that we need miss? What do we 
retain that we cannot get rid of when we 
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choose? Has Freedom left her ancient 
shores to take refuge elsewhere? The 
modern Mayflowers no longer carry En- 
glish republicans to America with Bibles 
in their trunks, fleeing from kings’ palaces, 
but American republicans to England, 
fleeing from the ennui of Washington, and 
all agog to be introduced at St. James’s. 
As for France, the story of Boulanger is 
sinking deep into the hearts of the British 
people; who, as they do not read the 
Times newspaper, are ignorant of the ex- 
cuses that can be invented for those who 
use public funds to corrupt an army from 
its allegiance. Nor is it likely to be soon 
forgotten how the Comte de Paris, the 
descendant of kings, bade his own friends 
return twenty-five Boulangists for Paris; 
and so long as we remember these things 
we shall never lightly expose 


Our ocean-empire with her boundless homes 


to lewd ambitions or an exile’s dream. 

One or two Parliamentary sages did 
indeed declare, during the recent debate 
on the royal grants, that had they 


The well-balanced world on hinges hung, 

And cast the dark foundations deep, 

And bade the weltering waves their oozy 
channel keep, 


they would have hung it and dug it differ- 
ently and provided no lodging in it for 
kings and’ queens; but as their services 
had not been required on that occasion, 
and as things had now gone on some time, 
they were content (so they said) to leave 
the throne where they found it. Even the 
baby king of Spain might muster up cour- 
age to shake his tiny fist in the face of 
such a very hypothetical and amateur re- 
publican as Mr. Handel Cossham, M.P. 

But a king who belongs to the people 
has to adopt other maxims of behavior 
than those which controlled his conduct 
when the people belonged to him. A 
throne which is looked upon as a mere 
adjunct of the aristocracy, who now count 
for nothing politically; a throne which, 
outside fashionable circles, is hardly heard 
of except when it wants money to estab- 
lish its younger branches on an equal foot- 
ing with the idle rich, and so enable them 
to live on the public bounty after a manner 
daily becoming more doubtful for any- 
body, can never win the esteem of the 
working population of these islands. 

The court boundaries must needs be 
enlarged. Friendly relations with the 
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crown ought to be not the hall-mark of 
society but of nationality. The artisan 
and the laundress have as much right to 
kiss hands, and have mouths as clean as 
the railway contractor or the squire’s 
dame. Nor would the loyalty of White- 
chapel be any less genuine than that of 
Westminster. A popularity of this royal 
kind would not need to stoop to the odi- 
ous and foolish devices of the Primrose 
League. It at least wants no man’s vote. 
Its mission is to attach to itself, as the 
outward and visible sign of empire, the 
loyalty and allegiance of the whole popu- 
lation. 

For this public end money need not and 
would not be spared. Royalty, in Milton’s 
phrase, is the brag of politics 


and must be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities, 
Where most may wonder at the workmanship. 


The poor love pageantry and pictures 
as well as greasy citizens their City din- 
ners, The heavy-shoed French peasant 
may still be seen and heard clattering 
across the floors of the saloms at Ver- 
sailles, gazing with an odd expression 
upon the fast fading finery. Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, are better things than 
mirrors and brocade, but are also worthy 
of them. 

It need scarcely be added that to stem 
the swelling tide of democracy is none of 
the crown’s business. That proud task 
belongs to the House of Lords and the 
Primrose League. Mrs. Partington upon 
a throne wielding her mop like a sceptre 
is a risible image, and it has been shrewdly 
said that the one rock ahead of royalty is 
its tendency to grow slightly ridiculous. 

Men’s passion for equality will grow 
stronger and stronger, and play pranks 
with privilege and existing legal concep- 
tions of property; but the throne is not 
based on either privilege or property, but 
upon the recognition by the sober sense of 
the people of the necessity and utility of a 
permanent institution outside themselves, 
above party and aboveambition. Tosuch 
an institution the countrymen of Burke, of 
Scott, and of Macaulay, need never be 
ashamed to profess a loyalty which, how- 
ever it may differ in some of its aspects 
from that which animated those distin- 
guished men, is yet not without their three 
characteristic notes of national prudence, 
poetry, and pride. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE CHANNEL BRIDGE, 


No novelty attaches to the proposal to 
form a permanent means of communication 
between England and France. Amongst 
the various projects mooted, that of a tun- 
nel has been constantly proposed for the 
last century. It was not, however, till 
1881 that this scheme took shape and was 
prominently placed before the public, and 
a commencement made by the South- 
Eastern Railway Company, with Sir Ed- 
ward Watkin atits head. An experimental 
heading seven feet in diameter was driven 
for some two thousand yards from the 
English side by means of the Beaumont 
boring-machine actuated by compressed 
air. Progress was maintained at the rate 
of fifteen yards per day; but legislative 
powers being refused by Parliament, the 
work was brought to a standstill. 

The project known as the Channel 
ferry scheme, brought forward by Sir 
John Fowler, K.C.M.G., was designed to 
transport the trains themselves across the 
Channel in large vessels specially con- 
structed for such purpose. By such 
means all trans-shipment of goods, or 
change on the part of passengers, was 
entirely avoided. The scheme necessi- 
tated large and commodious harbors on 
both sides of the Channel; and though 
influentially supported, never obtained the 
necessary legislative sanction, and conse- 
quently fell into abeyance. 

Turning now to the project of bridging 
the Channel, we may point out that no 
novelty attaches to this mode of uniting 
the two countries which it separates. 
From the commencement of the present 
century the idea has been vaguely mooted 
from time to time, by more or less irre- 
sponsible persons, the scheme perhaps 
most popularly known being that brought 
forward by M. Thomé de Gamond, who 
proposed to form thirteen artificial islands 
in the Channel by throwing in stone until 
the surface was reached, and then bridging 
from island to island. 

The proposal now placed before the 
public differs very materially from its 
predecessors. Rapid strides have of late 
been made in bridge construction: mild 
steel eminently adapted for structural 
purposes has sprung into existence in 
ever-increasing demand; the methods of 
founding piers and dealing with caissons 
and compressed air have received new 
developments, whilst the successful com- 
pletion of the Forth Bridge marks an era 
in the science of engineering. Small 





wonder, therefore, that the difficult prob- 
lem of bridging the British Channel, for- 
merly the sport of adventurers, should at 
length receive serious consideration at 
the hands of the foremost masters of their 
craft, who, with a completeness and detail 
never before attempted, now lay their 
project before the world. With such 
names as Messrs. Schneider & Co., of 
Creusot, and H. Hersent; Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., and Mr. B. Baker — 
the latter two the engineers of the famed 
Forth Bridge —the scheme now submit- 
ted cannot fail to command popular atten- 
tion and carry considerable weight. 

The route selected for the proposed 
structure combines directness with shal- 
low water, being from near Cape Grisnez 
to Folkestone ; passing over the banks of 
Colbart and Varne —a distance altogether 
of about twenty-four and a half miles; the 
greatest depth being about one hundred 
and eighty feet, or about double that 
founded in at the Forth Bridge. 

The bed of the English Channel along 
this route consists principally of white and 
blue chalk, strata by no means unsuitable 
for the foundations of bridge piers, The 
main spans are sixteen hundred and forty 
feet and nine hundred and eighty-four 
feet; the lesser ones being eight hundred 
and thirty feet and three hundred and 
twenty-eight feet; a clear headway of one 
hundred and eighty feet at high-water 
being allowed for the passage of vessels. 

The founding of the piers of this gi- 
gantic undertaking, numbering one hun- 
dred and twenty, with a maximum depth 
of water of some thirty fathoms, presents 
many features of difficulty. The modus 
operandi has, however, bee. well consid- 
ered by the designers, who are confident 
that the problem presents no insurmount- 
able obstacles. Repeated experiments 
have abundantly demonstrated that the 
bed of the Channel over the route selected 
is sufficiently firm to carry heavier con- 
centrated loads than those imposed on it 
by the piers of the superincumbent gird- 
ers. Sand and mud lying on the surface 
of the bed of the Channel will of course 
be removed, and the foundations laid on 
the solid substratum. The piers will be 
floated out and sunk in position, the whole 
details of such arrangements having been 
elaborated with considerable care. Com- 
pressed air will be employed to tempo- 
rarily raise the piers, should it. be neces- 
sary to rectify their position after sinking ; 
whilst, viewing the frequently stormy 
character of the British Channel, it is 
proposed to utilize the well-known proper- 
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ties of oil in smoothing troubled waters, 
when operations threaten to be impeded 
by bad weather. 

The piers, it may be pointed out, will 
occupy a space slightly exceeding one- 
twelfth of the section of the Channel; 
consequently, deleterious scouring action 
to the bottom with accompanying injury 
to the foundations will be minimized; 
whilst the augmented: speed of the tide 
through the bridge, due to diminished 
water-way, will be scarcely appreciable ; 
though sufficient, it is pointed out, to carry 
under the spans and clear of the piers any 
disabled or drifting vessel which might 
be borne in the neighborhood of the 
bridge. The bridge will be lighted at 
night, each pier forming a lighthouse. 
The total height of the structure, meas- 
ured over all from the bottom of the 
foundation to the highest points on the 
towers is six hundred feet. 

It is estimated that the work can be 
completed in twelve years, the first two of 
which would be devoted to preliminary 
arrangements and preparations, which of 
necessity would be on a vast scale, in 
magnitude corresponding with that of the 
proposed undertaking. 

Operations would commence simul- 
taneously on the French and English 


sides, a part being proposed in the Bay of 
Ambleteuse on the one side, and at Folke- 


stone on the other. Every facility that 
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telegraphic and telephonic communication 
could afford would be provided in the 
carrying out of an undertaking that may 
be fairly classed as stupendous. 

It is difficult to grasp the magnitude of 
the figures involved. The fifty thousand 
tons of steel employed in the bridge across 
the Firth of Forth sink into insignificance 
beside the one million tons estimated for 
that to span the Channel, a sum equal to 
something like four times the total yearly 
output of the whole of the Scottish steel 
works. 

Large figures are likewise involved in 
the estimate of cost, the piers being 
placed at over fifteen million pounds; 
whilst the metallic superstructure. is esti- 
mated to exceed nineteen millions; ora 
total cost for the entire undertaking ex- 
ceeding thirty-four millions. 

The line, it may here be added, will be 
double throughout, no carriage-way being 
provided; the usual refuges for railWay 
servants will be placed at the customary 
distance along the bridge. 

With the military or political phase of 
the question we do not propose to deal; 
suffice it to point out that with a view to 
silence any opposition on this score, and 
destroy at any mornent the means of com- 
munication formed by the bridge, the 
designers provide a swing-span at each 
end of the structure, under the control of 
each country. 





THE province of St. Petersburg is very rich 
in marshes covered with a thick carpet of 
vegetation, which conceals water to the depth 
of several feet—sometimes twenty-five feet 
and more. Small lakes and branches of rivers 
are continually being transformed into such 
marshes, and M. Tanfilieff, who has studied 
the way in which the transformation goes on, 
comes to the following conclusions (Mémoires 
of the St. Petersburg Society of Naturalists, 
vol. xix.). The pioneers of the transformation 
of a lake into a marsh invariably are flowering 
plants, such as Menyanthes, Comarum, Cicuta, 
Lquisetum, Carices, and the like. Their roots 
and underground stems make a thickly woven 
floating carpet, which soon totally conceals 
the water. The Sphagnum invades this float- 
ing carpet, while the water beneath becomes 
filled with débris of decaying plants, trans- 
formed later on into peat-bog. In shallow 
basins the transformation goes on at a much 
speedier rate, as their bottoms are invaded by 
plants like Phragmites and Scirpus lacustris 





which reach a considerable height, and thus 
supply, after their decay, a good deal of addi- 
tional material for the filling up of the basin. 
A mass of smaller plants, such as Lemna, 
Hydrocharis, Callitriche, Utricularia, Hyp- 
num fluitans, and several others, usually grow 
also amidst the rushes. Of course, the stream- 
lets which flow into the basin contribute also 
to fill it up by bringing in sand and loam. ‘i 
soon as the floating carpet has reached a com 
tain thickness, and the Sphagnum has still 
more increased its bulk, various plants, such 
as Drosera, Vaccinium, Eriophorum, the dwarf 
birch, and other bushes, begin to grow upon 
it, although the space beneath still remains 
filled with water. As the Sphagnum does not 
grow upon ponds containing a chalky water, 
its place in such ponds is mostly taken by the 
Hypnum, and in these cases a variety of other 
plants, such as 7ypha, Stratiotes, Butomus, 
Ranunculus divaricatus, and Chara fragilis, 
make their appearance. As to the Sphag- 
num, it invades wet meadows as well. 
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he 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 
dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 
many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin: 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else stemmed 


Poetry, Scientific 
tire body ' 


The Foremost Irving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 


and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only 


compilation that, *vhile 


within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it.em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


OPINIONS. 


intelligence and literary taste. 


“tfe who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing between the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 

Work, New York, 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. By the careful and judicious 
work put into the editing of THE LIVING AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.”— 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New-York Evangelist. 

“Tt holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. . Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, 

“It is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable, It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.” — The Watchman, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — 7’he Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
—— combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
FS subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.”— Hartford 

‘ourant, 


“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal, 

“It may be truthfuliy and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York Tribune. 

“Tt is one of the pene yy ye literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“Tt maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“*It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pitisburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”—Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 

For $10.50, Tae Livrine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
InG AGE and Scribner’s Magaziné, or Lippincott’?s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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